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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


Hanaheee 2 tudents of child labor in- 
of Child Labor terested in legislation, state 

Legislation. 4nd federal, now turn for 
the latest authoritative data to the Hand- 
book of Child Labor Legislation, issued 
annually by the National Consumers’ 
League.* This year the fifth annual issue 
appears as the January supplement to the 
Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, the handbook 
having gradually expanded from a four- 
page leaflet in 1902 to a sixty-four-page 
pamphlet in 1907. 

While the legislative gains of the year 
1905 were less than those of 1904 by rea- 
son of the smaller number of legislatures 
in session, the vitality of the anti-child 
labor movement is indicated by the in- 
troduction during December, of the Bev- 
eridge and Lodge child labor bills in the 
United States Senate, and the fact that 
there are now pending before Congress 
the bill for investigation of the labor of 
women and children, the District of Col- 
umbia child labor bill, and the bill for 
a children’s bureau in the federal gov- 
ernment. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the republic, Congress is engaged 
in an attempt to legislate on behalf of the 
children of the nation. 

During 1905 the compulsory education 
bill for the district became a law and is 
now in force, and seven states improved 
their child labor laws,—Georgia, lowa, 
Louisiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts and New York. Great interest 
attaches to the new law enacted during 
1906 in Georgia because it registers the 
acceptance by that state of the principle 
that child labor must be restricted. 
Otherwise, the statute is of slight value, 


1The handbook can be obtained from the National 
yaaa League, 105 E. 22d Street, New York City. 
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since it permits children to work at the 
age of ten years if they are orphans or 
children of widowed mothers or of dis- 
abled or aged fathers. At the age of 
twelve years, all children may work by 
day, and after the fourteenth birthday all 
may work at night. There is no factory 
inspection, no compulsory school attend- 
ance, no restriction of dangerous occupa- 
tions. 

An important backward step was taken 
in Pennsylvania in 1906 when the judges 
of two courts held unconstitutional the 
new provision in the mining law and the 
child labor law which provided for docu- 
mentary evidence of the age of the chil- 
dren in addition to the affidavit of the 
parent or guardian. 

In consequence of these decisions chil- 
dren in Pennsylvania are again free to 
work in all occupations at any age under 
the perjured affidavits of unscrupulous 
parents or guardians stating that the chil- 
dren are fourteen years of age. 

Although the list of states fixing four- 
teen years as the legal age for work slow- 
ly lengthens, there are still great num- 
bers of exceptions. The legal age for 
beginning to work remains at ten years 
in Nebraska (in vacation), and in Ala- 
bama and Arkansas at all times for chil- 
dren of widows and disabled fathers. 

Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
are the only remaining northern states 
which permit factory work at the age of 
twelve years. Although this is nominally 
limited to the vacation, the return of chil- 
dren to school in the fall is difficult, if 
not impossible of enforcement. The im- 
portance of the twelve years’ age limit 
in these states lies in the fact that all 
three have cotton mills employing chil- 
dren. 
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Of the glass-manufacturing states, 
Maryland and West Virginia still let 
children begin work at twelve years of 
age. Of the mining states, eight let chil- 
dren work in mines at twelve years. 
These are Iowa, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Pennsylvania (in 
bituminous mines), South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. 

Indeed, judged by these schedules, this 
country is still far from having adopted 
fourteen years as the universal age for 
beginning to work. 

One of the great gains in recent years 
is the establishment of an early closing 
hour,—six or seven p. m.—for children 
under the age of sixteen years in six 
states, Michigan, Oregon, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, New York and Ohio. The latest 
addition to this list is New York, where 
7 p. m. became the legal closing hour 
for stores and factories alike on October 
Ist, 1906. Under these humane statutes, 
the Christmas season has been freed 
from the greatest cruelties which for- 
merly surrounded it in New York, Chi- 
cago and Cleveland. 

The restriction of the hours of labor 
proceeds, however, scarcely more rapidly 
than the adoption of fourteen years as the 
legal age for beginning to work. 

Illinois led the states in establishing in 
1903 the working day of eight hours for 
all children under sixteen years of age 
employed in manufacture and commerce. 

Ohio continues to enforce the closing 
hour, 7 p. m. for girls under eighteen 
years, in all gainful occupations, the pro- 
posed amendment having fortunately 
failed of enactment which threatened to 
abolish this most valuable protection for 
the workers. 

The District of Columbia, twenty-two 
states and seven territories have no es- 
tablished legal closing hour for the work- 
ing day of children. These include such 
important industrial states as Connecticut, 
Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, South Carolina and Tennessee. 

For the first time, those states are 
listed separately which restrict the em- 
ployment of messenger boys. Their age 
limit is fourteen years in California, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, (except in vacation), 
Michigan, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
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Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin (12 years 
in vacation). In Maryland boys may be 
messengers at twelve years, in Vermont 
at twelve years in vacation and at fifteen 
in school hours. From every point of 
view this is one of the worst occupations 
for children, yet great numbers of boys 
are employed in it, the télegraph com-_ 
panies being the largest employers of 
children in the country. 

It is for the protection of these’ young 
boys, otherwise so generally devoid of 
protection, that the statute known as the 
“adult delinquent law” is particularly val- 
uable because it enables the courts to hold 
responsible all parents and employers who 
send messenger and telegraph boys to 
objectionable places, and all proprietors - 
who permit young boys to enter. For 
this reason, the text of the “adult delin- 
quent” law is this year incorporated in 
the Handbook of Child Labor Legisla- 
tion. 

Since laws are not secure until their 
constitutionality is upheld by the courts, 
much importance attaches to two supreme 
court decisions of the past year. The 
texts of these decisions are given in the 
handbook. The supreme courts of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon have upheld the child 
labor laws enacted in 1905 in those states. 
An appeal has been taken from the Ore- 
gon decision to the Supreme Court at 
Washington. 


For Regu- he appointment of the 
ae geographical commission of 
* the Ito, the international 
organization of Jewish territorialists, was 
announced in CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MONS for November 10. This commission 
consisting of five members of which Sec- 
retary Straus is one, was to have laid 
before it reports on the selection of sites 
suitable for Jewish colonization purposes. 
In the meantime the Ito has created 
a new and supplementary department for 
the regulation of emigration. This de- 
partment is financially independent and 
Leopold de Rothschild is its treas- 
urer. The London house of Rothschild 
has contributed £10,000 and the Paris 
firm a similar amount. This new de- 
partment will intervene wherever it can 
be of use politically. The first project 
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to which the department will give its at- 
tention will be the regulation of the 
emigration to America. In accordance 
with the spirit of the suggestions made by 
President Roosevelt to turn the stream of 
emigration gradually in the direction of 
Galveston instead of New York, a Jew- 
ish Immigrants’ Information Bureau is to 
be established in the latter city for the 
guidance of the emigrants. 

Jacob H. Schiff has contributed half 
a million dollars toward this project. 
The American end of the work of the 
department will be under the direction 
of Cyrus L. Sultzberger. 


Additional The campaign for social 
Facilities for legislation at the national 
Washington. capital includes this year an 

effort to secure the erection of a hos- 
pital for chronic cases and convalescents. 
The Board of Public Charities has asked 


Congress to appropriate $100,000 for the 


erection of hospital wards on the muni- 


cipal ground where wards for indigent 
consumptives are now being constructed. 
The Associated Charities at its December 
meeting organized a special committee 
to co-operate with the Board of Public 
Charities in developing public opinion 
and securing congressional approval for 
the plan. No existing institution pro- 
vides for chronics or convalescents and 
it is evident that they may properly be 
cared for in an institution which need not 
be so expensive as a hospital for acute 
cases. The need is great. Existing 
hospitals cannot retain the indigent sick 
beyond the time of their recovery from 
acute diseases, consequently many con- 
valescents, who are not yet able to re- 
turn to work, are sent back into needy 
homes where lack of care or food and in- 
sanitary surroundings often cause a re- 
lapse which results sometimes in per- 
manent impairment. Typhoid cases, for 
example, after four or five weeks in a 
hospital are sent back to the alleys and 
hovels of Washington, where they find 
it difficult to gain strength sufficient to 
enable them to resume work. Such 
cases could be cared for economically at 
the institution proposed by the Board of 
Public Charities. 

The agents of the Associated Charities 
and other workers who are in touch with 
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needy families, find a great many old or 
ailing people, who require some care but 
are not appropriate cases for an ordinary 
hospital. These sufferers are often un- 
willing to go to the Washington Asylum 
Hospital because its close connection 
with the work-house and district jail in- 
volves a stigma upon the poor people who 
are sent there. Many prefer to suffer 
in their neglected homes. Even if they 
are willing to go to the Washington 
asylum the existing accommodations are 
not sufficiently ample or of satisfactory 
character for all this class of cases. The 
Washington Asylum Hospital occupies 
some wooden buildings on the grounds 
where the jail and workhouse are locat- 
ed. The hospital wards have to care 
for a good many work-house prisoners. 
While the buildings have been some- 
what improved through the efforts of the 
Board of Public Charities it is evident 
that chronic cases and convalescents of 
the National Capital cannot be properly 
provided for until Congress is persuaded 
to develop special wards on the appropri- 
ate hospital site already owned by the city, 
removed from the penal institutions and 
selected for the development of special 
wards for consumptives. 


Like many other cities the 
national capital provides no 
intelligent treatment for 
drunkards, but simply arrests them as 
criminals, sends them to the work-house 
for fifteen to ninety days, clothes them 
in stripes and turns them out after their 
term of punishment, weakened rather 
than strengthened. A special committee 
has recently been organized by the Asso- 
ciated Charities to co-operate with the 
public authorities in promoting the pas- 
sage of proper legislation and the de- 
velopment of appropriate institutional 
care for the treatment of men and women 
who are the victims of alcoholism. Judge 
William H. DeLacy, the judge of the 
new juvenile court, Justice David J. 
Brewer, president of the Associated 
Charities, and Miss Helen Nicolay have 
been selected to represent the board of 
managers of the Associated Charities on 
this special committee with power to se- 
lect other members from organizations 
like the W. C. T. U., the Anti-Saloon 


Caring for 
Inebriates. 
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League, and other societies interested in 
temperance work. Inquiries are being 
made as to legislative methods which 
other communities have developed for 
dealing with inebriates. The movement 
is opportune because some good buildings 
have been vacated by the removal of 
the almshouse of the home for the aged 
from the site of the Washington Asylum 
Hospital to a new place in the country. 
The Board of Public Charities are asking 
Congress for $3,000 with which to pre- 
pare one of the substantial almshouse 
buildings so that inebriates may be cared 
for in one of the wings, and in the other, 
patients who are held for examination as 
to their suspected insanity. No little 
public opinion has been aroused on the 
subject of Washington’s treatment of 
drunkards for there has been a striking 
instance recently where a drunken man 
was arrested, locked up without medical 
care, and left to die in the police station 
cell. The agents of the Associated Chari- 
ties have also complained that they have 
no means of securing treatment for in- 
ebriates who are willing to commit them- 
selves voluntarily for institutional care. 
For the other large class of drunkards 
who ought to be sentenced by a court to 
receive medical treatment, appropriate 
exercise, and systematic upbuilding there 
is also an entire lack of any provision at 
present. 


While Congress has not yet 
consented to provide public 
treatment for indigent con- 
valescents, chronic cases and inebriates 
for whom there is absolutely no provision 
at present, it is being urged to continue 
its system of public subsidies to private 
hospitals and other charities. For ex- 
ample the Columbia Hospital for Women 
is asking an appropriation of $300,000 
for the erection of a new building to 
serve as a lying-in asylum. which is ex- 
pected to accommodate about 100 charity 
cases and fifty paid cases. It is proposed 
that this new building shall occupy a 
valuable government site worth $500,000 
so that the cost of the institution will be 
$800,000. The Board of Public Charities 
is vigorously opposing the proposed ap- 
propriation for the following reasons. 


Subsidies 
to Private 
Charities. 
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The daily average number of patients at 
this hospital last year was seventy-two, of 


whom nineteen were private paid pati- 


ents and fifty-three charity patients. Of 
the fifty-three about fourteen were in- 


fants and about thirty-nine adults. There © 


is now ample accommodations for paid 


patients in other hospitals where they are 


greatly desired, and there is surely no 


reason why the government should now 
provide for persons who are able to pay. 
The charity patients are also being gladly 


received at other institutions, as addi-— 


tional patients lower the per diem cost of 
maintenance. Lying-in patients are re- 
ceived in not less than six existing hos- 
pitals and there is ample provision for 


both white and colored patients of this” 


class. On this point the report of the 
Board of Public Charities says: 


In view of this fact, and because of even 
more ample provision for gynecological 
cases, the board cannot recommend the con- 
tinuance of an institution which, apart from 
occupying a government site estimated to be 
worth $500,000, involves an outlay of more 
than $300,000 for new buildings. The in- 
terest on the gross investment alone would 
be sufficient to care for almost double the 
number of indigent patients now treated 
at Columbia Hospital. * * * After pro- 
visions shall have been made for the more 
urgent needs of the indigent poor it is the 
intention of the board to recommend the 
erection of a maternity hospital on a less 


~ expensive site already owned by the district 


government, at a cost not to exceed $150,- 
000 with accommodations for about 150 indi- 
gent patients. 


Within the last five years Congress 
has appropriated practically three-quar- 
ters of a million dollars for hospital fa- 
cilities in Washington, and it is evident 
that before general hospital accommoda- 
tions are unnecessarily extended and du- 
plicated, provision should be made, as 
the Board of Public Charities recom- 
mends: 


for general chronic cases and convalescent 
patients, also for the temporary detention 
of insane persons and of cases of alcoholism 
who may be arrested or who are in the cus- 
tody of the police to be detained pending 
their examination and legal disposition. 


To a large extent the present struggle 
over congressional appropriations for 
hospital service is a contest between 
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well-known and highly esteemed citizens 
who are interested in some particular in- 
stitution, on the one hand, and the Board 
of Public Charities, comprising equally 
public spirited citizens who are trying, 
as they say, 


to view the needs of the district as a whole 
and to secure a more uniform and more har- 
monious co-ordination of the entire char- 
itable work of the district and to provide 
adequate care and treatment for all classes 
of our indigent fellow citizens with the least 
outlay to the community as a whole. 


Need for It is suggested by some 
Methods of Members of the committee 
Employment. on the Improvement of 

Housing Conditions of the Associated 
Charities that there is need for the 
application of civil service methods 
by law to the selection of the 
4,200 employes for the local municipal 
service in Washington, D. C. In the 
very seat and stronghold of civil ser- 
vice, where some 23,000 local employes 
of the national government are selected 
by these methods, no law has been en- 
acted or order promulgated including 
under civil service the 4,200 municipal 
government employes. The district 
commissioners have usually voluntarily 
asked the United States Civil Service 
Commission to hold examinations for the 
selection of firemen and policemen, and 
occasionally for other classes. The dis- 
trict authorities say that they endeavor 
to secure the best worker obtainable for 
each position but there is no law gov- 
erning the matter. It has been brought 
up that the local health department is 
weakened by the engagement and reten- 
tion of employes over whose employment 
and discharge the health officer, who is 
responsible for the department, has no 
control. 

No good reason has been given for the 

failure to establish by law the merit sys- 
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tem of making all appointments to the 
district service. A Washington man sums 
up the situation as follows: 


A situation of some difficulty exists, how- 
ever, with respect to the employes now in 
the service. No one whose work brings him 
into contact with the several inspectors hav- 
ing supervision in their respective lines over 
different sections of the district can fail to 
observe the wide variation in the quantity 
and quality of the work done. What is true 
with reference to such inspectors is presum- 
ably true with respect to other employes. 
Hither it must be frankly admitted that 
some of these men are incompetent, their 
retention in the service justified, and a de- 
mand made for an increase in the working 
force to make up for their deficiencies; or 
the incompetents must be separated from 
the service. If neither course be pursued 
public interests must suffer. 


Philadelphia is about to try 
a very interesting experi- 
ment in the way of using 
the school as a club house. If it is suc- 
cessful, it will doubtless be incorporated 
into the whole public school system of 
the city. 

The plan briefly, is this: A school 
house in the crowded district of the city 
has been selected. In the course of a few 
weeks, the Board of Public Education is 
to fit out in it, a reading room, a play 
and game room, and a place for informal 
illustrated talks on popular subjects. 
Provision will also be made for manual 
training. Clubs will then be organized 
among the school boys and girls of the 
neighborhood. 

The entire expense will be borne by 
the city, no fees or dues to be collected. 
The building will be open two evenings 
a week, from 7 tog p.m. The attend- 
ance will be entirely voluntary. The 
plan has the hearty support of Dr. Brum- 
baugh, superintendent of schools, and 
great things are expected of it,—as this 
is the first organized attempt to keep the 
children from the street. 


The School 
as a Social 
Center. 
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Notes 


Park Gift to New York State—wWilliam 
Pryor Letchworth, a former commissioner 
of the New York State Board of Charities, 
and an active philanthropic worker, has of- 
fered as a gift to the state about 1,000 acres 
of wooded park land at Portage, N. Y. Mr. 
Letchworth reserves the right to retain the 
use and tenancy. of the property until his 
death. 

The estate lies on both sides of the cafion 
of the upper Genessee river, for a distance of 
three miles north of Portage bridge and 
embraces the three famous portage falls. 

The American Scenic and Historical Pres- 
-ervation Society will have the control of 
the estate after Mr. Letchworth’s death. The 
committee of this society which put the 
proposal before Governor Hughes is com- 
posed of Dr, Kunz, acting president; Prof. 
L. H. Bailey of Cornell, Charles M. Dow of 
Jamestown, Francis Whiting Halsey of New 
York, Dr. Henry M. Leipziger of the Board 
of Education, New York, Deputy Comptroller 
N. Taylor Phillips, Col. Henry W. Sackett 
and E. H. Hall of New York. 

A more extended description of the estate 
will appear in CHARITIES AND THE CoMMONS 
for February 2. 


Tuberculosis Exhibition in Mexico.—The 
Tuberculosis Exhibition of the National As- 
sociation for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis has recently been shown in 
Mexico at the time of the annual meeting of 
the American Public Health Association in 
that city. It was open from December 4 to 
11 and was visited not only by those in at- 
tendance at the convention, but by large 
numbers of the citizens. 

Conferences and lectures were given each 
day both in English and Spanish and the 
public health authorities of Mexico report a 
marked awakening of interest in the tuber- 
culosis campaign in their city. 

It would seem as if the National Associa- 
tion were becoming international in its 
scope since not only Mexico but Canada is 
now taking up the work of organizing ex- 
hibitions and associations along the lines 
advocated by the association. 

At present the exhibition is in San An- 
tonio. From there it will go to Minneapolis 
and St. Paul and in March it is expected in 
Providence. Definite plans beyond that 
point are not made. 


The Hducation of Defectives—New York 
University announces among its new courses 
given in the school of pedagogy, a special 
course on the education of defectives. It 
is the aim of the course to meet the need 
for professional training of teachers, by 
offering those who are already engaged m 
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this kind of work and those who wish to 
fit themselves for it, an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for studying the problems involved. 

The lectures will treat the subject in a 
practical manner, and will avoid the discus- 
sion of the purely scientific and medical as- 
pects of it. There are 51 students en- 
rolled in this class, consisting of teachers 


of defective children in public and private - 


schools, principals and superintendents. 


For a Juvenile Court in St. Joseph.— 
Rabbi Louis Bernstein of St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, is at the head of a movement which 


has for its object the extension of the ju-- 


venile court system so as to include the 
city of St. Joseph. 
The statutes of the state of Missouri now 


provide such courts in Kansas City and St. 


Louis so that an amendment to the exist- 
ing law will be all that is necessary in 
order to cover St. Joseph. State-Senator- 
elect Charles H. Mayer has volunteered to 
introduce such an amendment at the next 
session of the legislature. 


Proposed “International Juvenile Court So- 
ciety.”—Judge Ben B. Lindsey took advant- 
age of the fact that the Truancy Conference 
attracted to Chicago last month many people 
interested in the movement to federate the 
various juvenile improvement agencies, al- 
lied to the juvenile court. A meeting was 
held on December 9 of the committee ap- 
pointed by him last June when it was decid- 
ed to form an association of such agencies. 
The meeting drew up a report to be sub- 
mitted to a later meeting which will be 
called by Judge Lindsey, proposing that the 
new organization be named the “Interna- 
tional Juvenile Court Society,’ and that it 
be incorporated in Illinois. The plan pro- 
vides for a permanent secretary, and it is 
expected that the main purpose of the or- 
ganization will be to serve as a clearing 
house of information, to which all inquiries 
may be addressed.or referred. 


Annual Meeting Brooklyn Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum.—The Brooklyn Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum has the distinction of not having 
had one death among its 313 inmates during 
the year ending December 16. Moses May, 
who has been president of the institution 
for fourteen years, in reading the annual 
report called particular attention to the 
manner in which the institution is over- 
taxed in meeting the demands for accommo- 
dations. 


The estimated. cost of a proposed extension 
(plans for which have already been pre- | 
pared) is $250,000, of which some $30,000 


has been subscribed. 
The superintendent reported that the 


membership of the society had now reached | 
1,445, nearly 500 members having been en- | 
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rolled during the past year. 

Moses May and Abraham Abraham were 
re-elected president and vice-president, re- 
spectively; Moses J. Harris was elected 
treasurer in place of Herman Newman, re- 
signed. 

The following were named trustees: Max 
Reiss for one year, William Meruk for two 
years, and Joseph J. Grossman, Samuel 
Klein, Nathaniel H. Levi, Emil Lewis Meyer, 
Leopold Micher, Simon S. Rothschild, Meier 
Steinbrink and Julius Straus for three 
years. 


Charity Organization in Englewood.— 
Mrs. Frederick S. Bennett of Englewood, N. 
J., is at the head of a movement to establish 
a charity organization society in that city. 
Mrs. Bennett is president of the Civic 
League, which will co-operate with the new 
society. The following are among those 
who are inaugurating the work: Mrs. Rob- 
ert C. Hill, Mrs. James Barber, Mrs. F. M. 
Olyphant, Mrs. E. M. Bulkley, Mrs. C. P. 
Coleman, Mrs. A. J. Ditman, Mrs. J. A. Bo- 
gert, Mrs. Charles E. Finlay, Mrs. J. Milton 
Elmore, Mrs. D. E. Pomeroy, Mrs. Clinton 
H. Beake, Mrs. Thomas Lamont, Mrs. George 
A. Graham, Mrs. W. L. Pieree, Mrs. James 
H. Coe, Mrs. Louis H. Burr, Mrs. J. Hugh 
Peters, Mrs. Caroline Chapin, Miss Alice 
Gorham, Miss Jennie Vermilye, Dr. Carrie 
H. Van Horne, Miss Anna Clark, Miss Glass- 
ford, Mayor Donald Mackay, Frederick S. 
Bennett, E. A. Brinckerhoff, E. M. Bulkley, 
R. P. Wortendyke and Frederick B. Schenck. 


Annual Meeting of Beth-Israel Hospital— 
Beth-Israel Hospital at Monroe, Jefferson 
and Cherry streets, New York, held its six- 
teenth annual meeting on December 26. The 
report of the president, Joseph H. Cohen, 
stated that although 93.47 per cent. of the 
patients at the hospital during the year 
just past had received free treatment, al- 
most one thousand more applicants had to 
be turned away on account of lack of room. 


The treasurer of the new building cor-. 


mittee announced that about $25,000 had 
already been secured for the new building 
to be erected on a plot adjoining the pres- 
ent building. 

Donations of $5,000 each were received 
from Adolph Lewisohn, Samuel J. Silber- 
man, Jacob H. Schiff, S. Bachrach, and 
Uriah Herrmann. 


The Garden Cities Association.—The offi- 
cers of the newly organized Garden Cities 
Associations of America, whose work was 
described in the issues of CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons for November 17, are announced as 
follows: 

President, John Lewis Childs; vice-presi- 
dent, Ralph Peters; vice-president, Levi C. 
Weir; treasurer, R. W. Jones, Jr.; secretary, 
W. D. P. Bliss; auditor, P. H. Woodward. 

The offices are located in the Metropolitan 
Building, Fourth avenue and 23rd street, 
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New York City. At present the asso- 
ciation is especially desirous of secur- 


ing correspondence with manufacturing con- 
cerns which .might consider moving into the 
country. 


Compulsory Tuberculosis Registration in 
Pittsburg.—tIn his report for the months of 
October and November, Dr. J. F. Edwards 
of the Pittsburg Bureau of Health, an- 
nounces that hereafter city physicians will 
be required to report to the bureau every 
case of tuberculosis that they are called upon 
to attend. There is a state law in Pennsyl- 
vania requiring registration but it has been 
practically ignored. The records of the tu- 
berculosis patients will be kept for the ex- 
clusive use of the bureau. 

Circulars will be sent to the physicians 
of the city directing them to report all cases 
and where the patients are unable to secure 
proper medical attention the city will make 
provision for their care through dispensaries 
or in sanatoria. 


Hebrew Sheltering Home, Philadelphia.— 
The creation of a more thorough system, 
and a greater ease of administration have 
been the governing motives in equipping the 
new quarters of the Hebrew Sheltering 
Home and Day Nursery for children in 
Philadelphia. This home gives temporary 
shelter to children whose mothers are sep- 
arated from them through illness requiring 
hospital treatment. It is also unique in that 
it gives extended care to the children and 
their families who may seek their regular 
assistance. 


For the Prevention of Social Disease.— 
The Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention 
of Social Disease has announced for its cam- 
paign of 1907: (1) To instruct every adult 
in the state of Pennsylvania with regard to 
the prevalence and means of prevention of 
venereal disease, and (2) to secure the will- 
ing treatment of venereal disease by every 
hospital management throughout the state. 
The officers of the society are: Abra- 
ham M. Beitler, president; Dr. W. W. Keen, 
Charles C. Harrison, Col. R. Dale Benson, 
vice presidents; Dr. Robert N. Willson, sec- 
retary; Dr. Jay F. Schamberg, treasurer. 


Time Schedule of New York C. O. S. Li- 
brary.—The public sociological library of the 
New York Charity Organization Society, 105 
East 22d street, is now open under the fol- 
lowing recently adopted time schedule: 

Monday-Friday, 8:45 A.-M. to 5:45 P. M. 

Saturday, 8:45 A. M. to 1 P. M. 

Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings, 
7:30 to 10.00 P. M. (Sept. to July). 

The general magazines and papers, as well 
as all special sociological publications, home 
and foreign, may be consulted in the library, 
which has also a separate clipping service, 
aiming to keep on file those clippings which 
are of pertinent or permanent value to the 
various philanthropic interests of the day. 
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Immigrant Trades on New York’s Hast 
Side—The University Settlement Quarterly, 
Vol. II, No. 8, is made up mainly of studies 
of the immigration problem. An interesting 
paper is contributed by A. M. Sakelski on 
the smaller industries of the lower East 
Side. The article points out that while the 
needle trades still predominate, the notion 
that they are the exclusive occupation of 
the immigrant resident of the neighborhood 
is erroneous. The existence of such pecu- 
liar industries in flourishing condition, as 
wig-making, trunk-making, brush-making 
and brass and copper manufacture, offer dis- 
tinct evidence that these immigrants have 
individual occupations and handicrafts of 
their own. The needle and cigar-making 
trades are being more and more used as make- 
shifts until the immigrant can find an open- 
ing in the work he has made his own before 
coming here. The writer is borne out in 
his statement that mechanics and building 
laborers are increasingly demanded from 
the East Side, by statements of builders who 
say that the Jewish workman is gradually 
taking the place of the Irish laborer just as 
the place of the Jew is being filled in the 
sweat shop by the Italian. 


Grand View Institution Rebuilt—The 
Grand View Institution, for the care and 
treatment of tuberculosis, at Oil City, Pa., 
which was destroyed by first last August, 
has been rebuilt and is now caring for 
twenty-one patients. The directors of the 
institution are: 

S. Y. Ramage, president; L. L. Graham, 
vice-president; F. S. Bates, treasurer; J. M. 
Reed, Fred Rich, Dr. Frank McCarthy, Mrs. 
B. F. Brundred, Mrs. G. Delleker, Dr. H. E. 
Kirschner, medical director. 


Earthquakes and Juvenile Offenders.—It is 
interesting to note that in’ spite of the un- 
toward and demoralizing events that oc- 
curred in California last year, there has 
been a decrease in the number of juvenile 
offenders committed to reformatories. 


New York German Hospital Acquires 
Property.—Following resolutions adopted at 
a recent meeting of the Commissioners of 
the Sinking Fund of New York city, the 
municipality authorized the sale of a piece 
of land valued at $400,000 to the German 
Hospital and Dispensary for the nominal 
sum of $5,000.. The lot was leased to the 
hospital by the city in 1884. It extends 
153 feet in Park avenue, 102 feet in Lex- 
ington avenue and 205 feet in Hast 77th 
street. 

The resolution adopted by the commis- 
sioners called for the conveyance of all the 
rights, title and interest of the city in the 
land to the hospital. This action is the re- 
sult of a law passed by the Legislature of 
1908, providing for the sale of the land to 
the hospital for a nominal sum. 
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The German Hospital is now building a 
new dispensary on its property, which will 
be opened, it is expected, in the early part 
of the year. The money for the erection 
and maintenance of the new annex was 
provided by Mrs. Anna Woerishoffer and 
the late Edward Uhl. It will be named 
the Anna Ottendorfer Dispensary, in mem- 
ory of their mother. 


Harlem Federation House Dedicated.— 
Harlem Federation House at 240 East 105th 
street was dedicated on Sunday, December 
23. The speakers were the president of 
the federation, Rev. Dr. Maurice H. Harris, 
Jacob H. Schiff, Michael M. Davis, Jr., and 
Rev. Dr. M. H. Grossman. 

The newly appointed headworker is Miss 
Eugenia Schlom of Baltimore, who was 
in charge of the work of the Maccabean 
House in that city during the past summer. 


Baltimore Secretaries—In the recent re- 
port of the anniversary meeting of the 
Charity Organization Society of Baltimore, 
an error was made as to the first general sec- 
retary. William C. Kloman was the first 
general secretary, appointed in 1885. Amos 
G. Warner succeeded him in March, 1887. 
He was succeeded by Charles Lee Smith in 
March, 1899. Miss Richmond was appoint- 
ed general secretary in the spring of 1891. 


Child Labor Laws Ignored in West Oak- 
land.—“Twenty-one nationalities are repre- 
sented,” writes a San Francisco settlement 
worker of a poor neighborhood in West Oak- 
land. “We find the child labor law utterly 
ignored, the cotton mills, pickle works and 
fruit canneries employing hundreds of chil- 
dren under the legal age.” 


Superintendent of Hebrew Relief Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City—Jacob Billikopf, su- 
perintendent of the Hebrew Relief Asso- 
ciation of Milwaukee, has resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Mr. Billikopf held a scholarship of 
the National Conference of Jewish Charities 
and studied at the University of Chicago, 
Columbia University and the New York 
School of Philanthropy. 


In the Interests of the Blind.—The New 
York Association for the Blind will hold its 
second public meeting January 15 at the 
Waldorf. Bishop Greer will preside and 
Miss Helen Keller will speak. Some of the 
blind co-operators of the association will tell 
in five-minute talks, illustrated by stereopti- 
con views, of the work which has been done 
the past nine months; and in an adjoining 
room blind workers—typewriters, telephone 
Switchboard operators, basket, broom and 
mattress makers, machine and hand sewers, 
toy makers, carpenters, ete.—will be seen at 
their various occupations. 


The Midwives of New York 


F. Elisabeth Crowell 


[This investigation into the conditions of midwifery practice in 
New York city was made under the auspices of the Public Health 
Committee of the Association of Neighborhood Workers. The re- 
port was submitted on December 20, 1906, at a special meeting 
of the Committee held at the New YorK Academy of Medicine, 
at which were present representatives of the New York County 
Medical Society, the Hings County Medical Society, the Academy 
ef Medicine, the Board of Health and the New York Obstetrical 
Society. Miss Crowell is a graduate nurse and was for several 
years the superintendent of St. Anthony’s Hospital in Pensacola, 


Florida. 


She is at present assistant secretary of the New York 


state branch of the Public Health Defense League.] 


To the physician in his daily battle with 
disease and suffering, to the lawyer with 
his wide experience of crime and crimi- 
nals, to the city official in his endeavor to 
record carefully and accurately the vital 
statistics of a great city, to the social 
worker in his or her intimate daily contact 
with the great masses of humanity who 
are living on the verge of dependence, 
the problem of the midwife and her prac- 
tice has presented itself in varying aspects 
—-professional, criminal or social—but al- 
ways as a problem of grave importance. 
It was for the purpose of obtaining that 
knowledge of conditions and facts in- 
dispensable to the solution of any problem 
that this investigation of midwifery prac- 
tice both abroad and in this country, but 
more especially here in New York, was 
undertaken last February at the instance 
of the representative body of men and 
women interested in social work in New 
York city, the Association of Neighbor- 
hood Workers. 

Before going into the details of the 
methods of the investigation and the re- 
sults thereof, it may not be amiss to give 
just a word relating to the world-old 
custom of employing midwives. History 
and tradition are at one as to its antiquity. 
In fact, the history of midwifery is the 
history of the human race. From the 
earliest ages mothers of all races, Jew- 
ish, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, down to 
the modern European, have called upon 
the midwife for assistance in child-birth. 
During thousands of years the care of 
parturient women was practically entirely 
in the hands of these midwives. If an 
unusual or dangerous complication arose, 
a physician was called upon to assist in 
the delivery, but the process of labor was 
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considered a natural, normal occurrence, 
requiring ordinarily no interference or aid 
outside of that to be obtained {from 
women experienced in this form «! serv- 
ice. 

At the end of the fifteenth - -.tury the 
impetus which the invention —.f printing 
had given to all branches of human 
knowledge was felt in the science of medi- 
cine; its branches began to pulse with 
new life and vigor, and midwifery, which 
had heretofore been regarded as an art, 
now began to develop as a science. Here 
was the physician’s opportunity. His 
development kept pace with the increas- 
ing intelligence of the community, while 
the midwife, when she did not actually 
retrograde, at least stood still. Uni- 
versities that were open to physicians 
were closed to her, opportunities for ad- 
vancement, for improvement, were de- 
nied her; the profession of midwife 
ceased to be regarded as a profession. 
The result was inevitable—a gradual 
lowering of the standards that had hither- 
to prevailed among women who devoted 
themselves to this calling. During the 
seventeenth century we find the man-mid- 
wife, as he was then contemptuously 
styled, claiming and obtaining his share 
of obstetrical work. In France fashion 
set the stamp of her approval upon him, 
and a few decades later the general in- 
troduction of the use of forceps in ob- 
stetrical practice entrenched him upon 
an impregnable point of vantage. But 
a custom which had been sanctioned by 
the usage of thousands of years and 
which was in complete accord with the 
deepest, most sensitive prejudices of 
womankind, was not to be lightly set 
aside. The battle was on. For three 
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hundred years it has waged. Through it 
all the women of the masses, in their hour 
of travail, have demanded aid from their 
sister women, and received it; and this 
demand, rooted in popular prejudice, 
nourished by the economic conditions 
under which these masses struggle for a 
bare existence, has kept alive the call- 
ing of midwife until to-day. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Europe generally seems to have ac- 
cepted the fact that midwives as an in- 
stitution were an inherent part of the ex- 
isting social order, a force to be guided 
and controlled rather than ignored or 
opposed. Consequently we find many 
Eurovean states at this time providing 
for thc'r efficient instruction, examining 
them a‘: ‘ licensing their practice. Eng- 
land alu:. refused to enact legislation 
affecting the midwife and her practice 
until 1902. 

To-day the training and duties of mid- 
wives are practically the same in all 
parts of Europe. They are admitted to 
lying-in asylums supported by the gov- 
ernment for poor women, and for the 
training of midwives, where they are 
taught cleanliness and the physiology of 
labor theoretically as well as practically. 
They are under the immediate supervis- 
ion of trained instructors, and in fact, the 
European midwife remains under super- 
vision during her entire life time. Her 
equipment is inspected; she is prosecuted 
in case of neglect, and for such neglect 
her license may at any time be revoked. 

From this brief reference to condi- 
tions controlling the practice of mid- 
wifery abroad it is possible that we may 
come to a keener realization of our own 
sins of omission in this regard. I know 
that many hold the view that such omis- 
sion is not a sin but a virtue; that any 
legislative restriction involves a corres- 
ponding recognition; and that any such 
legal recognition is to be regarded as an 
unmixed evil. Medical men are prone 
to anticipate any fancied invasion of their 
own special domain. They argue that 
any legal recognition of the midwife will 
create a new order of medical practi- 
tioners who, with little skill and less 
learning, will not hesitate to assume the 
gravest responsibilities of life and death 
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in connection with the treatment of many 
ills. Advocates for the special training 
and education of nurses had to meet and 
live down opposition upon this same point 
in the early days of the development of 
nursing as a profession—the fear of 
medical men that the nurse would usurp 
the functions of the physician. To-day 
the physician is the first to recognize and 
acknowledge that a large measure of his 
success depends upon the efficient co- 
operation of well educated, thoroughly 
trained nurses, whose very training and 
education make for a surer recognition 
of their own limitations. Again, there 
is urged the impossibility of attracting 
the better class of women to the profes- 
sion of midwifery. I admit the diffi- 
culty, not the impossibility. That there 
is a certain stigma attached to the title 
“midwife,” must be granted. The rea- 
son can easily be seen when we consider 
the usual type of woman who follows the 
calling of midwife in this country. 
Coming in with the ever increasing tide 
of immigration, the majority of these so- 
called midwives are foreigners of a low 
grade—ignorant, untrained women who 
find in the natural needs and life-long 
prejudices of the parturient women of 
their race a lucrative means of livelihood. 
With no required standard to meet and 
no legal regulation of their practice, they 
are allowed to go on unmolested as long 
as they are not caught in open violation 
of the law. 

Last year the demand for a midwife’s 
attendance was voiced by 43,834 mothers 
in greater New York. In other words, 
forty-two per cent of the total number of 
births reported for 1905 were attended 
by midwives. To meet this demand there 
are in the Borough of Manhattan alone 
between nine hundred and one thousand 
practicing midwives. I have seen and 
interviewed five hundred of them and I 
give here a few significant facts re- 
garding them, their professional equip- 
ment or lack of equipment; and their 
methods of practice. 

I must first explain how I obtained this _ 
information. For the purposes of investi- 
gation, or for that matter for any other 
purpose, the register of midwives kept 
by the Board of Health is utterly inade- 
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500 midwives of New York City: facts about their practice. 
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1 Bag was marked “ist class” when fully equipped and clean; ‘‘ 2nd class’? when equipment was incomplete, 
untidy, dirty; ‘3rd class’? when bag and contents were filthy. 


quate. Midwives are registered there 
who have been dead these many years. 
Again, one midwife is frequently regis- 
tered under two or three different ad- 
dresses. And finally, a number of mid- 
wives are not registered at all. Out of 
500, 249 were incorrectly registered and 
there were thirty-seven whose names 
did not appear on the register. 

In order to get a fairly complete list 
of practicing midwives, together with the 
correct names and addresses, I examined 
nearly 10,000 birth certificates returned 
for April and May, 1906, taking for 
granted that a midwife who did not re- 
turn a birth certificate within two months 
either had very little practice and was 
scarcely worth considering, or else did 
not report her births. Even with the ad- 
dresses thus obtained, I found that with- 
in two or three months a midwife had 
frequently changed her address and had 
to be traced through information given 
by a friendly housekeeper at the old ad- 
dress, or had moved to another borough, 


or, in some instances, to another city. Of 
the 500 visited, about 225 lived on the 
middle and upper east side, which in- 
cludes Little Italy ; 200 on the lower east 
side south of Houston street, and seventy- 
five on the west side from the river up 
through the Tenderloin district. 

The usual method of attack was to ask 
to see the diploma, stating that I was 
visiting all the midwives in New York 
for that purpose. In the majority of 
cases I was taken for an official inspector 
from the Board of Health. Where my 
right to see the diploma was questioned, 
the production of a letter from the Health 
Commissioner, stating that I was a rep- 
resentative of the Association of Neigh- 
borhood Workers and requesting that in- 
formation be given to me, was most ef- 
fectual. Details of age, civil condition, 
education, professional and_ general, 
length of residence in the United States 
and length of practice were easily ob- 
tainable. The bag containing instru- 
ments, dressings, etc., was seen in the ma- 
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jority of cases; seventy-two stated that 
they had no bag; seventy-four that the 
bag had been left at the home of a pa- 
tient, or some excuse for not showing it 
was offered. While looking over the 
contents of the bag, it was an easy matter 
to extract information as to the midwife’s 
methods of practice. The condition of 
the home and the personal cleanliness or 
uncleanliness of the midwife were also 
noted. 

Classifying according to nationality, I 
found that out of the 500 midwives twen- 
ty-seven per cent were Austro-Hungari- 
ans, Bohemians, Austrian-Poles; twenty- 
five per cent Italians ; twenty-two per cent 
Germans; fourteen per cent Russians; 
that four per cent were born in the United 
States; two per cent in Ireland, and the 
remaining six per cent were made up of 
natives from France, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, England, Scotland, Syria, Turkey, 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Buenos 
Ayres, and one West Indian negress. 
While considering the nationality of the 
midwives it may be interesting to note the 
result of an analysis of the births reported 
for the month of April, 1906, according 
to the nativity of the mothers. The per- 


centage of births reported by midwives for 
the year, forty-two per cent, held good for 
the month as well. Of the total number 
of births amongst mothers born in the 
United States, Canada, England, Scot- 
land and Wales, one-sixth were reported 
by midwives; amongst Germans, thirty- 
one per cent; amongst Russians, thirty- 
one per cent; amongst Austro-Hungari- 
ans and Bohemians, sixty per cent, or 
nearly two-thirds, were reported by mid- 
wives; and amongst the Italians —and 
this is by far the most significant figure 
of all—out of 1,029 births, sixty-seven: 
were reported by physicians and the re- 
maining 962, or ninety-three per cent,: 
were reported by midwives. 

To return to the midwife. I found! 
that twenty-four had resided in this coun-; 
try one year or less, 135 from one to nine| 
years; 168 from ten to nineteen years,) 
and 173 twenty years or over. About! 
one-half were between thirty-five and fifty; 
years of age; one-fourth under thirty-j 
five and one-fourth over fifty years of} 
age. As to their educational qualifica- 
tions, I was surprised to find the percent- 
age of illiteracy as low as it is. Out of) 
the 500 but fifty-one were unable to esc 
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and write, the percentage being highest 
amongst the Italians and Russians. 
Thirty per cent were unable to speak 
English, and here again the Italians were 
to be found in the lead. 

Coming to the question of their pro- 
fessional education, I found 2o1 holding 
foreign diplomas. This means that forty 
per cent of the total number had been 
properly trained, and had given evidence 
of having attained a certain required 
standard of proficiency before such di- 
plomas were granted to them. Forty- 
three per cent held diplomas from so- 
called schools of midwifery in this coun- 
try—with two exceptions, schools con- 
ducted here in New York city—or certi- 
ficates from physicians who, for considera- 
tions best known to themselves, have in 
many instances seen fit to certify to the 
proficiency of ignorant, incompetent 
women desiring to practice midwifery. 
In many instances I am convinced that 
this collusion between the physician and 
midwife points to an agreement that he 
is to be called upon for assistance in all 
difficult cases, the combination or partner- 
ship thus proving a source of revenue for 
the physician and protection for the mid- 
wife. The diplomas of these New York 
schools are utterly worthless as evidence 
of training or efficiency on the part of 
the midwife holding them. In some 
cases I found that they had been grant- 
ed to women who were unable to read or 
write, but who had had the price—$66. 
There are four such schools in this city. 
Theoretical knowledge is imparted by the 
physician in charge three hours each 
week; practical experience is obtained in 
the homes of the poor who may have ap- 
plied to the school for the attendance of 
a midwife during the expected confine- 
ment. Midwives holding such diplomas 
have told me of being sent to their first 
cases with no supervision of either.a phy- 
sician or an experienced midwife, of hav- 
ing to conduct the entire labor as best 
they could, of their fear of finding the 
patient dead upon their return visit as a 
result of their ignorance and want of skill. 
Three of these schools I feel very certain 
are being conducted solely for the benefit 
of the physician in charge—for revenue 
only. The fourth, for the instruction 
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of the Italian midwives, I am inclined to 
believe is on a slightly higher plane and 
is really aiming, however ineffectually, at 
raising the standard of midwifery prac- 
tice amongst this nationality. It is not 
to be counted against a woman that she 
holds a certificate from one of these di- 
ploma mills, but certainly it is a strong 
indictment against these schools to see the 
kind of “graduate” they turn out in ever 
increasing numbers. As a matter of fact 
I consider the eighty-eight midwives I 
saw who held no diploma quite as effi- 
cient and capable as the 209 who held 
these worthless New York diplomas. 

About three-fifths of the total number 
visited had been engaged in practice 
over ten years, while twenty-three had 
begun to practice within the past year. 
In the majority of cases the women had 
taken up the practice of midwifery to 
eke out the family income, the husband 
or grown children contributing largely 
to the actual support of the family; 175, 
however, were entirely dependent upon 
their own exertions for their livelihood. 
The husbands’ occupations give some 
indication of the economic status of the 
family. They were carpenters, street 
cleaners, stone-masons, tailors, peddlers, 
machinists, laborers, bartenders, cooks, 
waiters, painters and drivers. Among 
the Italians were found several musi- 
cians, an artist, and an architect; among 
the Hebrews, several real estate agents 
and one politician. The husband of one 
American-born midwife was a policeman. 
A number of the women have educated 
their sons as physicians or lawyers. 

The homes of these midwives are to be 
compared with the homes of the women 
upon whom they attend, the average 
three-room tenement—clean or dirty, ac- 
cording to the personal habits of the wo- 
man who occupies it. Of the midwives’ 
homes 106 were absolutely filthy, as was 
the clothing and the person of the mid- 
wife herself. Of the remaining 394, I 
should say one-third might be designated 
as excellent, the other two-thirds fair. 

To the medical man the facts con- 
cerned with the methods of practice of 
these women will undoubtedly appeal 
with greatest force. Three-fifths of the 
total number visited stated frankly that 
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they would undertake the care and treat- 
ment of abnormal cases. Many did not 
hesitate at the removal of an adherent 
placenta, others will perform version, and 
all of them will treat a post partum 
hemorrhage, calling in a physician only 
when they find themselves entirely unable 
to cope with the situation at hand. Prac- 
tically all of them claimed that they used 
antiseptics, which meant very little if the 
midwife was dirty, her bag filthy, and if 
she appeared generally ignorant and in- 
competent. There is a chance that anti- 
septics in the hands of such women may 
work an infinite deal of harm, for we 
have no guarantee that they will be prop- 
erly used. 

As for the bags and their equipment, 
from a professional standpoint by far 
the greater number would make fit deco- 
rations for a chamber of horrors. Rusty 
scissors, dirty string, a bit of cotton, a few 
corrosive sublimate tablets, old rags and 
papers, some ergot and vaseline, a gum 
catheter, wired, were the usual contents. 
Out of 303 bags inspected, thirty-four 
only were marked as first-class—that is, 
they were clean and their equipment was 
complete and sterile. 

I was visiting one Italian midwife 
whose home was of the dirtiest, the con- 
dition of whose hands was indescribable, 
whose clothing was filthy, the condition 
of whose bag beggars description, when 
a call came for her to go at once to a 
confinement. Not wishing the woman to 
lose a case because of my being there, I 
told her to make her necessary prepara- 
tions while I talked. “Oh,” she replied, 
“T am ready,” and throwing a shawl over 
her head and seizing the bag, she was off 
—to take the life, the future health and 
well-being of a mother and child into her 
keeping. 

Again, foreign trained midwives who 
brought out the usual dirty bag for in- 
spection would have, stowed away on 
top of a wardrobe, behind the stove, or 
under the bed, a most complete, compact, 
convenient portable sterilizer, which they 
had purchased at home and which the law 
there had compelled them to use. When 
asked the reason for not using it here 
the invariable reply was, “It is not neces- 
sary, nobody cares what we use; the bag 
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is handier and everyone uses it here.” 
Of those midwives who had no bags, 
with the few exceptions where the mid- 
wife had her clientele amongst people of 
the better class, who themselves provided 
everything beforehand, the usual reply 
was, “I go as I am,” and they would 
show me a bit of string in the pocket and 
a pair of scissors fastened to the belt; or 
they would depend upon whatever they 
chanced to find at the patient’s home. 

Inquiring as to the after care of the 
mother and child, I found that the usual 
length of attendance was for nine days— 
longer when necessary. Two visits a day 
are generally made for the first two or 
three days. The baby was bathed, the 
cord dressed with powder, and the mother 
received the necessary attention, in many 
cases unnecessary attention as well, in 
the form of douches, the practice of 
douching being followed by over one- 
half of the midwives as a regular method 
of procedure independently of any indi- 
cation of infection. The mother is also 
bathed and the bed made. An exception 
to this last statement should be made in 
case of the Italian midwives, over one- 
third of whom leave this work for the 
family to do, not considering it a part of 
their duties as midwives. 

In regard to the care of the child’s eyes, 
—the majority of midwives stated that 
they used borax or boric acid to bathe 
the eyes and some few use the nitrate 
of silver solution prescribed by the 
Board of Health. With regard to the 
prevalence of opthalmia neonatorum 
there are no available statistics for New 
York city. The provision of the sanitary 
code regarding the reporting of conta- 
gious diseases to the Board of Health 
within twenty-four hours is practically a 
dead letter in connection with this par- 
ticular disease. In October, 1905, the 
Board of Health made an effort to secure 
reliable information upon this point by 
sending out circular letters to all regis- 
tered physicians and midwives in the city, 
calling their attention to their duty in the 
matter of reporting all such cases. The 
co-operation of the various opthalmic hos- 
pitals and dispensaries was also secured. 
As a result of this movement, about 
twenty-four cases were reported by the 
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hospitals and dispensaries (but one of 
which had been attended by a physician 
at birth) and six cases were reported 
directly by midwives. For the past two 
months and a half not a single. case has 
been reported, indicating that those most 
concerned are relapsing into their former 
disregard of this particular law. 

In this connection I attempted to in- 
vestigate the cases of opthalmia neo- 
natorum applying for treatment to the 
various opthalmic hospitals and dis- 
pensaries of the city during the past year, 
but with very unsatisfactory results. In 
all I secured the names and addresses of 
some 150 cases. Many had moved from 
the address given and it was impossible 
to find any trace of them. Of those seen 
I found that the numbers attended at birth 
by physicians equalled, in fact exceeded 
by one, the number attended by midwives. 

I have purposely omitted all reference 
to the competent, well-trained, reliable 
midwife. Unfortunately, so far as num- 
bers go she is a negligible quantity. Out 
of the 500 midwives visited, less than ten 
per cent could be qualified as capable, re- 
liable midwives. That there were even 
that many is a hopeful indication and an 
earnest of the class of women we might 
have in this profession if we took the 
proper method of raising the standard of 
midwifery practice. I have in mind one 
woman in particular, a Russian, well edu- 
cated, whose home showed every evidence 
of refinement, whose husband and son 
were both physicians. In the course of 
many years’ practice she had delivered 
between four and five thousand cases. 
Speaking of her son’s obstetrical practice 
she said, “That little tad, I taught him all 
he knows,” and nodding to her husband 
she added, “and I taught him all he 
knows.” The husband smilingly con- 
firmed his wife’s statement. 

We come now to what is by far the 
darkest chapter in the history of mid- 
wifery practice here in New York city. 
I refer to their criminal work. We can- 
not limit the question of the midwife and 
her profession solely to its professional 
aspect. Considered broadly, it has a 
deep social significance as well. In real- 
ity, the science of midwifery deals with 
the perpetuation of the human race. As 
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regards the voluntary restriction of the 
increase in population, the state recognizes 
the right of the unborn child to live and 
endeavors to safe-guard that right by 
making criminal abortion a felony, but 
any medical jurist will admit the enor- 
mous difficulties to be encountered in any 
attempt to obtain sufficient evidence to 
secure a conviction upon this charge. 
Would it not be the better part of wis- 
dom to adopt a wise policy of prevention 
by effectually closing the profession of 
midwifery to illiterate, ignorant, un- 
trained women of doubtful morality, 
licensing such women only as can meet a 
high standard of education, training, ex- 
perience and morals, rather than to pur- 
sue the present laissez-faire policy of al- 
lowing practically any woman to follow 
this calling undisturbed, except in the few 
rare cases where evidence of malpractice 
be adduced against her? Ignorance and 
cupidity are ever the faithful hand-maid- 
ens of crime. Such midwives, possessing 
that little knowledge which is a dangerous 
thing, restrained by no sense of moral 
responsibility, tempted by the pecuniary 
reward offered, furnish willing recruits 
to the ranks of professional abortionists. 

To show that the machinery of the 
criminal law is utterly ineffectual to ac- 
complish the punishment of such women, 
I need only cite the facts that the records 
of the coroner’s office show an average 
of three deaths in a month due to criminal 
abortion, while from the records of the 
district attorney’s office we learn that in 
the past six years there were but twenty- 
four prosecutions for criminal abortion. 
Of these, ten were dismissed by the grand 
jury, six were discharged at trial, five 
were acquitted, and three were convicted. 

The New York County Medical So- 
ciety, through its counsel, Champe S. 
Andrews, has attempted to overcome the 
difficulty of prosecuting supposed offend- 
ers under the existing law, by instituting 
proceedings against such women (in cases 
where complaints have been made) in 
the Court of Special Sessions upon a 
charge of practicing medicine illegally. 
In the past five years there have been 
seventy-one convictions of midwives upon 
this charge. Of the 500 midwives that 
I visited I have classified 176 as criminal. 
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Against twenty-eight I had a record of 
conviction; against twenty-nine a record 
of investigation, that is, special detectives 
had been sent to these midwives and 
they had agreed to perform a criminal 
operation upon the detective ; 119 | classi- 
fied as suspicious. In some few in- 
stances I had received complaints against 
them from other midwives. I have had 
women tell me of midwives who had 
operated upon them or their friends. But 
by far the larger number themselves fur- 
nished all the evidence necessary when 
they exhibited their bags, containing large 
gum catheters wired, uterine sounds, di- 
lators, curettes and pessaries, in addition 
to the customary scissors and string and 
—dirt. I found thirty-one midwives who 
received and cared for patients in their 
own home. Such women are making 
money and their homes, generally an en- 
tire house, are nicely kept, frequently 
expensively furnished. Several of these 
women allowed me to inspect the entire 
house. One notorious woman, against 
whom there is a record of several con- 
victions, stated at the time of the inter- 
view that business was slack, she had 
only three patients—one a miscarriage, 
recovered, and about to be discharged, 
and two expecting to be confined. In the 
latter cases the child would be boarded 
out until such time as a home could be 
found for it by advertising. The custom- 
ary charges are $5.00 a week for board 
and washing and $25.00 for the confine- 
ment. 

Last March a successful crusade was 
made against those institutions which 
were using the daily papers as an adver- 
tising medium to make known to the pub- 
lic their willingness to undertake criminal 
operations. Asa result some thirty mid- 
wives were forbidden the use of the 
United States mails. In July I found 
some of these same women advertising 
in a German paper. The advertisements 
were immediately ordered out, but in No- 
vember the same women under different 
names were to be found again advertis- 
ing in another German paper. Such ad- 
vertisements may also be found in the 
French and Bohemian papers. There is 
a “Midwives’ Protective Association” in 
the city which exists ostensibly to furnish 
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legal assistance to members for the col- 
lection of bad accounts, but in reality 
the reason for its existence is to render 
advice and aid in case of prosecution for 
violation of the law. 

How widespread this evil of abortion 
is becoming, we can but form the vaguest 
conception. An official whose position 
affords every opportunity for his judg- 
ment to be reinforced by a wide experi- 
ence, stated recently that in his opinion 
not less than 100,000 abortions were com- 
mitted annually in New York city. 
Others to whom I have repeated this 
statement have assured me that it was a 
most conservative estimate. The con- 
sensus of opinion seems to be that mid- 
wives are the chief agents in procuring ~ 
these abortions. Indeed, some go so far 
as to say that the two terms “midwife” 
and “abortionist” are synonymous here 
in New York. Nor in the consideration 
of the moral question involved must we 
lose sight of the physical ills resulting 
from these criminal operations. Not 
only is the life of the unborn child de- 
stroyed but the life of the mother is 
seriously jeopardized. Statistics have 
been compiled showing that one-third of 
known criminal abortions result in the 
death of the mother as well. During the 
same period, 1895 to 1900, inclusive, there 
were reported at the Board of Health 389 
deaths from abortion, not classified as 
criminal, and 359 deaths from uterine 
hemorrhage. While it is impossible to 
make any definite statement as to the 
number of such deaths that should be at- 
tributed to midwives who, through con- 
tributory negligence or direct unlawful 
interference with the progress of preg- 
nancy, were directly or indirectly re- 
sponsible for these conditions which ul- 
timately resulted in the death of 748 
women in six years, we may safely as- 
sume that criminal malpractice should be 
regarded as the remote cause of death in 
at least two-thirds of all such cases. 

Nor do midwives of this class confine 
their unlawful practice solely to produc- 
ing abortions. Having unlimited confi- 
dence in their own powers and trading 
upon the credulity of the ignorant women 
who consult them, they do not hesitate 
to administer drugs, to undertake the cure 
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of sterility (frequently with the most dis- 
astrous results), and to give advice as to 
the treatment of many minor ills, retard- 
ing the patient’s recovery by preventing 
her from obtaining necessary treatment 
from a reputable physician. It is un- 
doubtedly true that many a better trained 
foreign midwife who continues to prac- 
tice midwifery here is equally guilty on 
these several counts. Accustomed to 
practising her profession under the strict- 
est medical and governmental supervision 
in her own country, her first thought upon 
resuming her calling here is that she is 
in a free country, where she is at liberty 
to follow her own way without let or 
hindrance. Unlawful demands are made 
upon her services, she sees others reaping 
the pecuniary rewards for rendering such 
services, and it is only a question of time 
until she too falls into line and stands 
ready to do whatever may be required 
of her—for a consideration. 

One of the world’s great social econ- 
omists, John Ruskin, has laid down the 
axiom that “every child has a right to 
be well-born.” If accepted, this should 
involve not only the preservation of the 
standard of health, morals and _ intelli- 
gence by the rigid regulation of the con- 
ditions of marriage, but also adequate 
provision for a child’s safe entry into 
the world at birth, through the mainten- 
ance of a supply of skilled attendants for 
women in labor. Such a supply can be 
secured only through the operation of 
some method or law restricting the prac- 
tice of such attendants to those who 
have attained a minimum required stand- 
ard of efficiency. In the case of phy- 
sicians a recognized standard generally 
prevails. Should not the midwife also 
be obliged to conform to a certain stand- 
ard of skill and experience if she is to be 
allowed to take into her own keeping the 
lives of hundreds of mothers and babes? 
No child is “well-born” who starts life 
handicapped with a crippled limb, an 
accident of birth, or who must live out 
his days in blindness or with impaired 
vision, the result of neglect in infancy. 
No mother has received proper attention 
who must endure months, frequently 
years of suffering, caused by the sequelae 
of child-birth. Doubtless the ideal con- 
dition would be to have the entire ob- 
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stetrical practice of the community in the 
hands of physicians. But we are face 
to face with a practical need and it must 
be met in a practical way. It is a con- 
dition that confronts us, not a theory. 

I think we may safely assume that mid- 
wives have a right to exist so long as 
they are required and, right or no right, 
they will continue to exist so long as. 
women demand their services, and wo- 
men will demand their services just so 
long as the economic condition of the 
masses remains as it is. Shall we have 
an efficient, well-trained, well-supervised 
body of women to meet this demand or 
shall we allow the present condition of 
chaos to go on indefinitely? The law 
protects the poor against improper hous- 
ing conditions, against unsanitary sur- 
roundings, against unwholesome food 
supplies ; but it makes no attempt to pro- 
tect over 40,000 mothers who are an- 
nually exposed to the known dangers of 
incompetent, ignorant, unclean midwives 
who attend them during confinement. 
The theory that the present policy of 
non-recognition will eventually result in 
the gradual disappearance of the mid- 
wife, or else in a law restricting the prac- 
tice of obstetrics to the medical profes- 
sion, is not tenable in the face of the 
enormous and ever increasing foreign 
population with which we have to deal. 
Within fourteen years the number of 
births reported by midwives has nearly 
doubled (1891, 22,770; 1905, 43,830). 
This increase is of course comparable 
with the increase in population from nat- 
ural causes, from immigration, and from 
the extension of the confines of New 
York city, so that the percentage of the 
total number reported remains practically 
the same. 

The midwives practicing in the city 
of New York have absolutely no recog- 
nized legal status under the laws of the 
state of New York. A provision of the 
sanitary code requires them to register 
at the Board of Health, but such regis- 
tration, which should at least be evidence 
that the midwife is properly qualified to 
fulfil the duties of her calling, in reality 
does not guarantee that the midwife so 
registered is in the possession of even 
a modicum of intelligence, let alone any 
fitness, professional or otherwise, beyond 
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what is shown by the recommendation 
of two physicians or a certificate from a 
school of midwifery. I have already 
commented upon the value of both these 
requirements. 

The greatest dangers in the practice 
of the ignorant midwife lie in her wil- 
lingness to interfere with the natural 
progress of labor, under the impression 
that she is thereby rendering assistance 
to the mother; in her inability to recog- 
nize conditions that make for future dis- 
ease, disability or suffering; in her un- 
dertaking to conduct abnormal or diffi- 
cult labors; and in her total disregard 
of the first principles of cleanliness. It is 
worthy of note that within the past five 
years (1901-1906) comparing the num- 
ber of deaths from puerperal fevers and 
puerperal hemorrhage with the number 
of deaths of women of child-bearing age, 
the percentage has increased from 3.39 
per cent in I90I to 4.12 per cent in 1905. 
I am not prepared to say upon whose 
shoulders the responsibility for this in- 
crease should rest, but at least it in- 
dicates the necessity for the stricter en- 
forcement of antiseptic precautions in 
the care of parturient women. Another 
argument frequently advanced as proof 
of the incompetency of the practising 
midwife is the high still-birth rate that 
prevails here in New York. An exam- 
ination of 3,635 still-birth certificates re- 
turned for the year 1905, in Manhattan, 
showed that approximately twenty-four 
per cent were signed by midwives. Some 
of these certificates were signed with the 
attending midwife’s mark, she being evi- 
dently unable to write her name. Had 
these midwives been intelligent, properly 
trained women, quick to recognize an 
emergency and prompt to summon medi- 
cal aid, is it not reasonable to suppose 
that this percentage would have been ma- 
terially reduced? On the other hand, 
the right to sign such certificates af- 
fords a cloak to the criminal midwife 
under which she may continue her ne- 
farious trade. It is impossible to esti- 
mate how many of these still-births are 
the result of accident or disease and how 
many the result of criminal interference 
with pregnancy. 

This is the problem. Are we prepared 
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to solve it with restrictive legislation? 
It is by this means that the question has 
been met and_ successfully answered 
abroad, and it is by this same means that 
several of our states and localities have 
attempted to answer the question in this 
country. The weak point in all our 
American legislation on this subject lies 
in the lack of any provision looking to the 
enforcement of the limitations of such 
laws, by adequate supervision and in- 
spection of the woman who is licensed 
to practice midwifery. We have seen 
how necessary such supervision is re- 
garded abroad. It is rendered equally 
necessary by the conditions our large 
foreign population have created in certain 
parts of the city. A Bohemian midwife 
who had been in this country a year and 
a half said, when I called and inquired 
for her diploma, “I have been waiting 
eighteen months for you to come.” Let 
it be clearly understood that the function 
of the midwife is to attend natural labor 
only and to know when it is her duty to 
send for medical assistance. A law 
specifically defining the province and 
duties of the midwife and providing 
ample punishment for any violation of the 
limitations prescribed by such law, and re- 
quiring absolute evidence of her profes- 
sional fitness as a condition of licensing 
her practice, would operate as a safeguard 
against the usurpation of the function of 
the physician by the competent midwife 
as well as a bar to the practice of the 
ignorant, untrained, inefficient midwife. 
In this state there is special legislation 
to regulate the practice of midwifery 
applying to Monroe county, Erie county, 
Niagara county and Chautauqua county. 


During the past week I visited Rochester, — 


Buffalo, Lockport, Dunkirk and Syra- 
cuse for two purposes: first, to find 
out the practical workings of the special 
legislation applying to these localities; 
second, to secure their co-operation in 
getting a state law through the legis- 
lature, in case that should be attempted. 
Everywhere I was received with the most 
cordial interest, and promises of hearty 
co-operation. The prevailing sentiment 
seems to be that while the law in force 
at present has operated toward raising 
the standard of efficiency amongst mid- 
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wives and has successfully eliminated the 
ignorant and incompetent midwife, the 
enforcement of the limitations under 
which the licenses are granted is entirely 
neglected. In proof of the truth of this 
statement, I can recite the result of per- 
sonal interviews with five midwives in 
Buffalo, intelligent and well-trained wo- 
men. Three stated that they undertook 
the conduct of abnormal labors; two ex- 
hibited bags for inspection quite as dirty 
as the average bag shown by the New 
York midwife; and in one bag I found 
the usual instrument for criminal opera- 
tions, the wired gum catheter. The phy- 
sicians of these cities whom I interviewed 
are enthusiastic at the idea of a state law 
which will provide a uniform standard 
applying to all parts of the state.t 

In closing I desire to express my sin- 
cerest gratitude to the counsel of the 
County Medical Society, whose advice 
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and assistance have been at my command 
throughout the entire course of this in- 
vestigation, and without whose hearty co- 
operation much of the knowledge that 
I have been able to obtain upon the crim- 
inal side of the question of midwifery 
practice would have remained a sealed 
book to me; also I wish to thank the 
officials of the Board of Health for the 
courtesies they have extended to me in 
granting access to their records, and for 
valuable introductions to the heads of 
the various institutions; also the physi- 
cians in charge of these institutions, and 
the other physicians who have so willingly 
and readily given me of their time and 
interest. 

1With this report was submitted a proposed law, 
drawn up by the counsel of the New York Medical 
Society, which included what are considered the best 
features of the state laws regulating the practice of 
midwifery by midwives. This bill, together with other 


suggested measures, is now under consideration by 
the various medical societies. 


New York City 


John E. Sayles 
Secretary of the New York Milk Conference 


The appointment of a large milk com- 
mittee of earnest and influential citizens 
by the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor in ac- 
cordance with the request of the recent 
milk conference, marks the beginning 
of what is intended to be a sustained 
movement towards securing for the 
greatest city on this continent a clean 
milk supply. This is a task of great diffi- 
culty and complexity owing first, to the 
fact that more than 1,600,000 quarts of 
milk must be brought by railroad, in ice- 
cooled cars from 600 creameries or receiv- 
ing stations for 30,000 farms or dairies, 
forty to 400 miles distant, and must of 
necessity be (one-half of it at least) 
twenty-four and the other half thirty-six 
hours old when it enters the city; sec- 
ond, to the enormous number of those 
who must be supplied,—nearly 4,000,000 
people to whom it is delivered by 2,000 
wagons, or taken by the people them- 
selves from 10,000 stores and shops, 
scattered over an area of more than 100 
square miles, throughout the whole suc- 
ceeding day, during all of which time it 
must be kept constantly refrigerated at 
or below fifty degrees Fahrenheit. Es- 


pecially do the conditions under which 
the great mass of the people live com- 
plicate the problem. A very large pro- 
portion living in tenements have no 
means of keeping milk cold in warm 
weather and they must procure it in small 
quantities from nearby sources for im- 
mediate consumption. For many reas- 
ons it is impracticable that they be served 
otherwise than from cans into their own 
receptacles. 

These are the conditions presented to 
the conference and which must be faced 
by the city. Increasing population con- 
stantly requires an extension of the area 
of supply and furnishes more families 
to be served, with only slowly improv- 
ing conditions of housing and living. 
Those who know how the people of the 
tenements live will understand the com- 
plexity and difficulty of the problem. 

Milk is at once the most important 
single article of food and the most diffi- 
cult to protect against contamination. 
Other foods will bear to wait without 
suffering special deterioration while be- 
ing examined, and the responsibility for 
their spoiling in the hands of the pur- 
chaser within a few hours after sale can 
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be brought home to the seller. Milk, on 
the contrary, comes to the city in the 
middle of the night and must be rushed 
in the early morning, with the greatest 
expedition, to the places of delivery. 
Tests as to richness or acidity, the least 
dangerous quality, can be made here and 
there in comparatively few isolated cases, 
but before the results ofthe tests as to dan- 
gerous conditions can be worked out the 
milk must be used. The circumstances 
are such that the people are wholly 
powerless to protect themselves in ad- 
vance, are unable to distinguish at time 
of purchase and are without remedy as to 
loss or injury. There is no substitute. It 
is absolutely necessary food for children. 
They must take it as it comes. Clearly, 
therefore, it is the duty of the city to 
take efficient steps to see to it that only 
pure milk enters its gates, especially as 
those most endangered are the helpless 
babies of the poor. 

The importance of all this has been to 
some degree long understood as _in- 
creasingly pressing upon the attention of 
physicians, health officers and _philan- 
thropists but no adequate action has so 
far been taken. Realizing the need for 
such action a conference was called by the 
New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, with the co- 
operation of Health Commissioner Dar- 
lington and Drs. Rowland G. Freeman 
and Joseph H. Raymond, representative 
physicians of New York and Brooklyn. 
It included twenty eminent New York 
physicians especially experienced and re- 
lated to the subject through private prac- 
tice and connection with hospitals for 
children and infant asylums; fifteen city 
and state health officers and_bacteri- 
ologists of New York and five adjacent 
states, and the acting chief of the dairy- 
ing division of the national Department 
of Agriculture. 

The program of the conference, which 
was generally thought to have contribut- 
ed materially to its success and was plan- 
ned for the purpose of avoiding the loss 
of time so commonly caused by discuss- 
ing matters which should be known and 
accepted in advance, began with a state- 
ment of “essential facts,’ some of which 


have been mentioned above, and of 
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“points of agreement.” This part of the 
program is quoted here bodily: 


ESSENTIAL FACTS AS TO NEW YORK 
CITY. 


Manhattan’s Infant Mortality (under 5 yrs.) 


June to September, 1904, 4,428. 
June to September, 1905, 4,687. 
June to September, 1906, 4,428. 


Daily Consumption of Milk. 
1,600,000 qts. 
¥Y% in qt. bottles. 
% in 40-qt. cans. 
“Certified,” 10,000 qts. 
“Inspected,” 3,000 qts. 
24 to 48 hours old on arrival. 


Comes from 
30,000 dairies, 40 to 400 miles distant. 
600 creameries—105 proprietors. 
10 city railroad depots. 


Sold in 


12,000 places, mostly from cans. 
Sale of skim-milk prohibited. 


Milk Law Violations, 1905. 


Destroyed, 39,618 qts. 
Arrests, 806. 
Fines, $16,435. 


New York City Inspectors. 


14 in country since July; might make 
rounds not oftener than once a year. 
(For 3 yrs. before, only 2; previously 

none.) 

16 in City, might make rounds in 30 to 40 
days. 

(Before July, 14.) 


POINTS OF AGREEMENT. 


Cleanliness is the supreme requisite, from 
cow to consumer. 

Cows must be healthy, persons free from 
contagious diseases, premises clean, 
water pure, utensils clean, cans and 
bottles sterile, shops sanitary. 


Temperature is second essential. 


50° F. or lower at dairy. 

45° F. at creamery. 

45° F. or less during transportation. 

Not above 50° when sold to the consumer.. 


As to Pasteurization. 


Not necessary for absolutely clean milk. 
Destroys benign as well as harmful germs. 
Disease germs develop more rapidly than 

in pure raw milk. |] 
True, 155° for 30 minutes to 167° for 20: 1] 

minutes. | 
Cost per qt., estimated, 44 to % ct. ! 
Commercial, 165° for 15 seconds. 
Cost per qt., negligible. | 


As to Inspection. 


Some inspection needed within the city. 
Some inspection needed of dairy and 
creamery. 
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What the Standing upon this com- 
oe mon ground the conference 
Out to Do. was called to order by 

R. Fulton Cutting, president of the Asso- 

ciation for Improving the Condition of 

the Poor, in a few words alluding briefly 
to the vital importance of the question 
and the difficulty of arousing public in- 
terest in it, which he thought due to lack 
of information. Mr. Cutting referred to 
the long history of the Association’s in- 
terest and activity in the matter of New 

York’s milk supply, dating back sixty 

years, and to its “having now awakened 

to a renewed sense of responsibility.” 

The brevity and terseness of this open- 

ing address was the keynote of the 

method of conducting the conference. 
George W. Wickersham, one of the 

vice-presidents of the association, was 

chosen permanent chairman. Dr. Ernest 

J. Lederle, former health commissioner, 

introduced the first subject on the pro- 

-gram—‘skim milk.” Dr. Lederle first 

paid a deserved tribute to the efficiency 

of the present health department, saying 
that the milk supply of New York was 
never before in such good condition as at 
present, and there had never before been 
such effective co-operation by the milk 

-dealers. ‘While there is still room for im- 

provement,” he said, “intelligent sugges- 

tions for such improvement can only be 
made on the basis of accurate informa- 
tion as to existing conditions.” 


“New York city is the only 

Skim Milk. part of the world,” said 
Dr. Lederle, “where it is 

-a crime to sell skim milk even when prop- 
erly labeled.” With varying regulations 
as to character and color of package, 
size and distinctness of lettering, its sale 
is elsewhere permitted with penalties for 
fraud and substitution. The existing 
legislation was passed at a time when 
-cream was removed by skimming and the 
milk left was necessarily old, stale and 
unfit to transport and sell. The intro- 
duction of separators has made it possible 
to send skim milk to market as fresh as 
whole milk, thus removing the only pos- 
sible valid objection to it. Its complete 
exclusion from the New York market, 
“has resulted in the development of a large 
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industry, the preparation of casein, used 
as a glue substitute in the manufacture 
and coating of paper, cold-water paints, 
etc. In this way 80,000,000 quarts an- 
nually, or 222,000 quarts per day, equal 
in quantity to one-eighth of our entire 
milk supply, are consumed, for which 
the farmer receives about one-third of a 
cent per quart. If the market of Greater 
New York were open to skim milk the 
farmer could receive a much higher price 
for it and after adding cost of transporta- 
tion and refrigeration, which would be 
practically the same as with whole milk, it 
could be profitably sold at three cents 
per quart or two quarts for five cents. 
Its food value was given, two and one- 
half quarts furnishing the same amount 
of protein and half the same fuel as a 
pound of round steak, the steak selling 
at sixteen cents, while the equivalent skim 
milk could be sold at seven and a half 
cents or less. Dr. Lederle advocated 
the admission of skim milk for manu- 
facturing purposes, all kinds of baking 
uses and gradually as food for adults. 
As to the effect upon the price of whole 
milk, while difficult to predict with cer- 
tainty, those most competent to give 
opinions believed the tendency would be 
to meet the advance threatened by in- 
crease in cost of transportation, the 
more liberal use of ice required and the 
greater expenditures necessitated by the 
enforcement of more stringent regula- 
tions on the farms, at the creameries, 
during transportation and in retail stores. 

In the discussion which followed Health 
Commissioner Darlington, while admit- 
ting the value of skim milk as food and 
that its tendency in the market wouid 
be to reduce the price of whole milk, 
thought it a serious question both on ac- 
count of its dangerous effects upon in- 
fants and the need of increased inspec- 
tion. He said that what the people need 
is a better and higher standard of milk. 

Dr. Freeman could see no possible 
objection to the introduction of skim milk 
and thought the prohibition an injustice 
to both producer and consumer. It should 
not any more than any other food be 
prohibited from being sold provided it 
is labeled. The nutritive value re- 
mains in the skim milk. He said that 
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“the real value is in the proteid of milk. 
Although we feed milk with a higher per- 
centage of fat than is present in cows’ 
milk, still it is not the fat we rely upon 
to keep the child alive. As to the use 
of skim milk instead of. whole milk— 
well, many of. the poor use tea. I think 
the cheap skim milk would be much more 
valuable than the tea.” 

Dr. Fulton, secretary of the Maryland 
State Board of Health, thought New 
York had possibly lost an important 
article of food especially for its tenement 
house population. It may be undesirable 
to feed babies, but arranging for its sale 
for other purposes is an administrative 
problem and should be readily solved. 
It is largely used in Baltimore, especially 
by the foreign-born population. The 
Jews and Lithuanians make fine hand 
cheese from it, a food capable of being 
preserved for months. 

After considerable further discussion 
it was resolved that the sale of skim milk 
should be permitted but not for consump- 
tion by infants and not in retail stores 
where whole milk is sold. 


No subject before the con- 
Pasteurization. ference aroused greater in- 

terest than pasteurization. 
Only a brief outline of the discussion can 
be given here. The official report will 
be found interesting to those who care 
for fuller information. 


In recognition of the philanthropic 


work done by him in this field for the 
past few years, Nathan Straus was in- 
vited to introduce the subject. He was 
unable to attend, but a paper prepared 
by him was read by Dr. Green, superin- 
tendent of the Straus laboratory. 
Mr. Straus expressed the earnest belief 
that in the present condition of our milk 
supply, especially in view of the preva- 
lence of tuberculosis among cattle, pas- 
teurization is necessary. He said that 
if it were possible to secure pure, fresh 
milk direct from healthy cows, in any 
large city, there would be no cause for 
pasteurization. This, however, he be- 
lieved impossible of attainment. 
Opposition to general pasteurization 
was expressed by Dr. Darlington on the 
ground that it is a species of cooking 
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which cannot as a matter of constitu- 
tional right be forced upon the people 
against their will, any more than a 
similar treatment of other foods. 

Rochester’s experience with pasteuriz- 
ation was stated by Dr. Goler, who said 
that after several years’ trial it had been 
abandoned. He thought no one who 
would look into dairies from which the 
companies draw milk for commercial 
pasteurization would be willing to have 
that method introduced, and among other 
expressions of strong conviction, said he 
“preferred to have dirt and milk cooked 
separately.” 

The difference in value between true 


and commercial pasteurization was stated | 


by Dr. Freeman, who thought the latter 
not only ought not to be made compul- 

sory or general but regarded it as a 
means of marketing dirty milk which 
should be condemned from every point 
of view. There was little said in de- 
fense of commercial pasteurization ex- 
cept by Dr. Park, who believed it was 
a mistake to call it a fraud. The milk 
is no worse for it than it was before; it 
keeps sweet longer, kills eighty to ninety- 
five per cent of ordinary bacteria, many 
typhoid germs and probably most scarlet 
fever germs. Tuberculosis germs are 
probably not harmed. There was a very 
general disagreement with this view as 
to the efficacy of commercial pasteuriza- 
tion, the great majority, both in the con- 
ference and in subsequent written com- 
munications that will appear in the official 
report, stating that the effect is simply 
to kill the comparatively harmless organ- 
isms, stich as the lactic acid bacteria 
which produce scouring, without destroy- 
ing the more dangerous spores and the 
germs of typhoid, diphtheria and tuber- 
culosis. 

- The discussion was brought to an end 
by a resolution that it was the sense of 
the conference that pasteurization should 
not be made compulsory ; that commercial 
pasteurization has some value but not 
the same as true pasteurization. 


Infant mortality is so di- 
rectly related to the purity 
or impurity of milk, that 
this branch of the subject is one of great- 


Infants 
Milk 
Depots. 


est interest and one that offers the fairest: 
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field for philanthropic effort both be- 
cause of the appeal of the helpless baby, 


and because while the total de- 
mand for this purpose is large, it 
is only a small part of the whole 


supply and it is possible to form feasible 
plans for accomplishing comparative early 
and visible results. Dr. Goler, whose 
work in Rochester has given him the 
primacy in this field, gave the history of 
ten years in Rochester. After their un- 
satisfactory experience with pasteuriza- 
tion they decided to devote themselves 
especially to securing a clean milk sup- 
ply. He gave an interesting description 
of their method, which has resulted in 
reducing the Rochester death rate of chil- 
dren under five years from thirty-three 
per cent to fifteen per cent. They simply 
have a portable plant, consisting of three 
or four tents and a booth, costing all 
together only $1,000, which they estab- 
lish every year on some large farm so 
that clean milk is obtained, and thorough 
sterilization of all vessels, utensils and 
bottles is practiced, all under the care of 
a competent nurse. The milk is then 
carefully iced and shipped to four sta- 
tions in Rochester, each of which is also 
under the care of a competent nurse in 
the absence of the physician. Advice is 
given to mothers and little booklets are 
issued in several languages. As to whether 
infants milk depots should be sustained 
by the city or by private philanthropy, 
Dr. Goler thought it would probably be 
necessary in a large city like New York 
that the aid of private philanthropy 
should be sought, but he felt that it was 
really the duty of a city to protect the 
‘lives of its children. He also spoke of the 
educational work in connection with 
these depots, and Dr. Ager of Brooklyn 
told of the service rendered there in con- 
nection with several depots by volunteer 
physicians through the Children’s Aid 
Society. 

An interesting account was given by 
Dr. Williams of the work last summer 
at the summer camp of the A. I. C. P. 
at the foot of East 65th street, known as 
the Junior Sea Breeze, where, through 
the liberality of John D. Rockefeller, four 
hundred sick babies were cared for. The 
mothers were given lessons by physicians 
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and nurses, teaching them how to prepare 
food and handle the children. He told 
of the eagerness with which mothers wel- 
comed instruction, and emphasized the 
importance of such education. 

A valuable statement was made by 
Dr. Holt of careful tests and observa- 
tions made by the Rockefeller Institute 
and the Health Department a few years 
ago upon infants in the tenements to 
determine the results which attend the 
use of (1) condensed milk, (2) milk 
which was procured from the groceries, 
known by the people as store milk, (3) 
a fair grade of bottled milk, (4) milk 
from the different distributing stations 
or milk depots,—those of Mr. Straus and 
others connected with various dispen- 
saries or diet kitchens. The results were 
enormously favorable to the distributing 
stations, due he thought not only to the 
greater purity of the milk, but to the fact 
that it was furnished in feeding bottles 
and was therefore not exposed to con- 
tamination in handling. 

Dr. Darlington expressed himself as 
very much in favor of such depots and 
of the use of pasteurized milk in them. 
As to whether they should be established 
by the city or by private philanthropy, 
he considered it a grave question, but 
thought they should certainly be estab- 
lished and the people educated by cir- 
culars and other teaching as to the care 
of babies. The following resolution was 
passed : 


That infants milk depots should use both 
raw milk and pasteurized milk, but that 
all milk used should be “clean”; that it is 
questionable whether municipal depots are 
desirable; that much educational work is 
possible in connection with milk depots. It 
should be directed to the instruction of 
mothers and other persons having the care 
of infants in the proper method of feeding 
infants and the importance of cleanliness 
in their care and feeding. 


Fundamental to the whole 
question of protecting the 
people’s milk supply, it is 
necessary to secure proper conditions in 
retail stores where milk is now com- 
monly sold by dipping from cans, opened 
in the midst of decaying vegetables, 
fruits, meat and fish by those whose 
hands are necessarily soiled by the na- 


Model Milk 
Shops. 
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ture of their work. In speaking on this 
subject, Professor Pearson of the dairy- 
ing division of the College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University, said that it was a 
question upon which there is the least 
difference of opinion. Milk should be 
sold only in connection with articles 
which would not contribute dirt, dust or 
mould. Where such exclusive shops are 
not possible, special booths might be con- 
structed, very small perhaps, but fitted 
to exclude dust. Cans with lids that will 
only remain open when held open, might 
be used, or those with faucets at the lower 
end. Refrigeration to or below fifty 
degrees Fahrenheit should be rigidly en- 
forced and adequate means should be 
provided for boiling utensils if only a 
wash boiler could be procured, as steam 
is not necessary. These requirements 
should not increase price of milk. A 
most interesting and valuable system of 
score cards for use in inspecting such 
shops was described by Clarence B. Lane, 
acting chief of the dairying division of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington. Copies of 
cards, etc., will be found in the official re- 
port. All the features of a store are given 
points, certain absolute requirements are 
made and progressively insisted upon, 
and the standard of shops thus raised. 
Excellent results of such system were 
related. “It is good because it works.” 

Considerable time was given to the 
discussion of the sterilization or cleans- 
ing of bottles, cans and _ utensils, the 
‘cleanliness of person and dress of attend- 
ants, the educational effect of such evi- 
dent cleanliness and teaching the value 
of milk and the importance of care in its 
handling. The following resolutions 
were adopted: 


1. That nothing should be sold in connec- 
tion with milk except other dairy products 
and sealed package goods. Where milk is 
sold in grocery stores, separate booths 
should be provided in which the milk is kept 
free from contact with the other articles 
dealt in. It is not practicable at present 
to prohibit the use of cans; the milk should 
be required to be kept at a temperature be- 
low 50° Fahrenheit; all bottles and cans 
should be cleansed and exposed to a boiling 
temperature for a sufficient length of time 
to destroy all pathogenic germs, and that 
the natural place would be at the creamery 
‘where they are refilled. 
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2. That in model shops provision should 
be made for sterilizing utensils at least to 
the degree of boiling them daily. That the 
attendants should wear washable white suits 
both for cleanliness and for the moral effect 
upon those purchasing milk. 


The importance of inspec- 


Inspection i ‘ . 
the Main tion as the main reliance 
Reliance. was fully recognized. It 


must be constant, frequent and unremit- 
ting, beginning at the dairy and following 
every step to the consumer, coupling with 
it at every turn, in the words of Clarence 
B. Lane, not only an enforcement of 
regulations but moral suasion and edu- 
cation. Mr. Lane, who had been called 
upon to open the discussion, compli- 
mented the New York Health Department 


on its system, but considered the number 


of inspectors (fourteen to 30,000 dairies 
and 600 creameries) very inadequate. 
The system was as good as any he knew, 
but it should go further and give the 
dairies a definite rating on some basis 
that can be classified, and their condition 
readily compared from time to time when 
new inspections are made. He exhibited 
a “score card” adapted to the inspection 
of dairies. In answer to the ques- 
tion how many inspectors would be 
required in the country, he replied that 
from his experience one inspector should 
cover eight to ten dairies daily. On this 
basis there should be seventy-five in- 
spectors to cover 30,000 dairies once 
every two months. Then he would pub- 
lish the names of dairies that score 
ninety, in a national registry which would 
appeal to the pride of the dairymen. The 
Department of Agriculture is glad to co- 
operate with any city. 

Dr. Bensel assistant sanitary superin- 
tendent New York Department of 
Health following, gave a brief statement 
of what the New York Department of 
Health has done for milk, describing the 
course by which milk passes through 
several stages: in the dairy; transporta- 
tion from dairy to creamery; the cream- 
ery; car transportation from creamery to 
the city; wagon transportation from rail- 
road platform to retail stores, and then 
from store to the household. He pre- 


sented photographs showing conditions | 
found in dairies and corrected by inspec- | 


tion, showing how necessary it is to begin 
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work where the milk is produced and how 
absurd to suppose that pasteurization 
would be a cure for such conditions or 
reduce the need for their inspection. 
Photographs were also exhibited show- 
ing conditions in creameries before and 
after inspection, improvements of floors, 
drainage, etc. Railroad transportation 
and the necessity for effective refrigera- 
tion, the need for closed wagons with 
continued icing, the transfer of milk 
from railroad platforms to retail stores 
were discussed, all of which are meas- 
urably within the department’s power to 
regulate and control. In answer to the 
question “Is it practicable by inspection 
alone to secure a clean milk supply,” he 
replied, “Yes, after a time,” “Will it 
protect against the more dangerous forms 
of infection?’ “If followed up thor- 
oughly, it must.” 

As to the number of inspectors, instead 
of fourteen in the country eighty are 
needed to inspect all dairies and cream- 
eries on an average of once every two 
months. Dr. Bensel spoke briefly of bac- 
teriological tests as giving evidence as 
to the success of inspection—thought 
they should be taken chiefly in summer 
and would furnish an indication of the 
character of work at given creameries. 
He did not think that we could ever pre- 
vent an occasional bad instance; if our 
general average is good it is all that we 
can expect. In answer to questions he 
added that bacterial counts are not a 
basis for condemning and destroying 
milk, as the milk is consumed before the 
count is finished, but they enable us to 
trace the faults back to creamery or farm 
or method of handling, where steps can 
be taken for their correction. 


The chairman next asked 
for a brief consideration of 
the subjects named in the 
program under this heading, and called 
upon Dr. Fulton, secretary of the Mary- 
land State Board of Health, who made 
a record in handling the milk exhibit 
at Baltimore last spring.t He gave an 
interesting account of the educational 
tour of the “dairy special” train which 
went about the state making forty-minute 
stops at stations, one of the cars being 
1See CHARITIES AND THE Commons for August 4, 1906. 
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used as an auditorium. The immediate 
results were valuable, interest was ex- 
cited and farmers were induced to visit 
the milk exhibit in Baltimore. 

The extension of the state system of 
agricultural institutes was briefly pre- 
sented by Deputy Commissioner George 
L. Flanders, who said that 300 were held 
during the last year, while there 
were calls for four or five times as many, 
which would require increased appropria- 
tions. If a good milk supply is desired 
it is of the first importance to educate 
the producer how to take care of the 
cows, how to draw and care for the milk, 
how to take it to market. 

Professor Vulte of Teachers College 
spoke of the importance of the proper 
treatment of milk in the household, 
where it may be received in a perfectly 
sanitary condition and yet from im- 
proper handling speedily become unfit 
for food. ; 

He also referred to the milk exhibit 
to be given in the coming spring by the 
Teachers College, which he _ believed 
would be of great value as a means of 
educating the community. This sugges- 
tion was favorably received by the con- 
ference and it will receive cordial sup- 
port. 

The importance of teaching mothers 
how to care for milk, how to detect im- 
purities and the imperative value of 
cleanliness, by model shops, lectures and 
other means, could only receive brief at- 
tention but was recognized as deserving 
much consideration. 


A brief time only remained 
to be devoted to topics 
under this heading. The 
importance of the question concerning 
diseased cattle and the evident necessity 
of guarding against the contamination of 
milk by persons having contagious dis- 
eases was regarded as too great to per- 
mit of its being taken up in the short time 
remaining. These subjects will be treat- 
ed in the report by communications from 
members. 

It was thought that cans should be 
sealed at creameries; that the pollution 
of cans and bottles should be made a 
misdemeanor; that a bacterial standard 
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should not be established at present and 
that state supervision should be greatly 
increased. 

A committee of five, consisting of Drs. 
Freeman, Holt, Lederle and Williams, 
and Mr. J. E. Sayles, was appointed to 
edit, recise and publish a report of the 
conference. This committee has obtained 
from members of the conference, who 
were unable to attend throughout both 
sessions, an expression of their views on 
the questions raised in the program, which 
will add greatly to the importance and 
completeness of the record. 

At the close of the session a resolution 
was adopted that the New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor be requested to appoint a large 
committee with a small executive com- 
mittee to co-operate with the Health De- 
partment and the County Medical So- 
ciety and in the Milk Exhibit to be given 
by Teachers College. 
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Such a committee has been appointed 
and it is laying plans for a vigorous cam- 
paign which it is hoped will be reflected 
in a decreased infant mortality next 
summer and in the permanent establish- 
ment of improved conditions both as to 
the quality of the milk brought into the 
city and the means of placing it in the 
hands of the people. 

There seems to be a general awaken- 
ing throughout the country to the im- 
portance of the milk question. For the 
reasons given above the problem in New 
York is more complex and difficult than 
elsewhere. It affects not only our own 
4,000,000 people but has relation to al- 
most the entire state and the adjacent 
states. It demands not only the im- 
mediate and constant attention of our city 
but deserves state and even national con- 
sideration. 


Neighborhood Work 


Street Crap Playing 


John W. Clark 
Amity Church Settlement 


The spirit of gambling seems to have 
taken hold of large numbers of our popu- 
jJation, young and old. Much has been said 
in condemnation of games of chance played 
in Wall street with enormous stakes, and 
of pool-room and race-track gambling. Fre- 
quent have been the raids made of late upon 
gaming houses, and many the gamblers 
taken “with the goods on them.” But the 
spirit of gambling is as prevalent as ever 
and will continue to be so long as the 
ranks of the gambling fraternity are re- 
cruited year after year by boys in whom 
this spirit is fostered through the crap 
games of our streets. 

The prevalence of street crap playing is 
pretty generally known, but that the evil has 
assumed such large proportions as to con- 
stitute a menace to our social well being, 
may not be so generally recognized. The 
Association of Neighborhood Workers, com- 
prising the various settlements of the city, 
appreciating the significance of this evil, 
requested all organizations represented in 
the association to gather information con- 
cerning crap games on the streets of their 
neighborhood on Sunday the 18th of No- 


vember. The association believed that such 
a body of facts as might be gathered by a 
simultaneous investigation in various sec- 
tions of the city would be useful in an ef- 
fort to get the police department to take 
some action. 


What the Twenty-six settlements co- 
Investigators operated in making the in- 
na. 


vestigation on that day. The 
number of games observed was 437, and 
the number of players 3,455, varying in 
age from the child of six to the man of 
thirty. The ages given in the various re- | 
ports are, of course, approximate. In 293 | 
games played, money was the stake, the 
sums varying from ten cents in pennies to 
$40 in bills. In other games observed, but- 
tons, cards and dice were used. Classify- 
ing the reports into sections, the result of | 
the investigation is as follows: 

Hight settlements on the east side of Man- | 
hattan observed 160 games with 1,448 play- | 
ers. Of these, 145 were boys apparently be- | 
tween the ages of six and nine, 291 between | 
nine and twelve, 508 between twelve and 
fifteen and 504 from fifteen to twenty-one. 


In 103 of these East Side games money was 
used, the amount at stake running up to 
$30 in one game, in another $20, and in a 
third $10. Such remarks occur in the re- 
ports of these East Side investigators as: 
“Of frequent occurrence in this neighbor- 
hood.” “Policeman passed and said noth- 
ing.” “Policeman stood ten yards away 
while the group commenced operations, then 
moved away.” One report says: “Had a 
short talk with police captain. He admit- 
ted knowledge of existing conditions but 
said little could be done to suppress the 
vice inasmuch as little help is given by 
citizens and parents. However he promised 
to send men to places pointed out to him in 
his precinct.” 

On the west side of Manhattan eleven in- 
vestigators noticed 153 games with 1,142 
players. Of these, eighty-three were be- 
tween the ages of six and nine, 136 between 
nine and twelve, 238 between twelve and 
fifteen, 368 between fifteen and twenty-one, 
and 120 over twenty-one years of age,— 
while for the remaining players no age 
is reported. In 114 of these games money 
was used, in one game $40 being the stake. 
On the West Side, as on the east, the in- 
vestigators complain of the indifference of 
the police. One says: “Many policemen 
met, but not one stopped a game.” Another 
says: “I saw two officers at different times, 
each of them near enough to break up 
games which I saw, though they did not.” 
One boy told this investigator that he had 
a fifteen year old friend who sometimes 
made $15 on a Sunday by playing craps. 
The report adds: “I know my informant and 
am inclined to believe him.” 

From Brooklyn come similar reports. 
Seven settlement workers observed 124 
games with 865 players, though in that 
borough only six were as young as from 
six to nine years; 135 were from nine to 
twelve; 331, including five girls, were from 
twelve to fifteen, 321 from fifteen to twenty- 
one, and 72 above twenty-one, this last group 
including several men playing “morro” for 
drinks. 

Doubtless the above figures represent only 
a portion of the games and players on 
‘November 18, as the whole city could not 
be covered by twenty-six investigators. The 
Borough of the Bronx is not included. But 
sufficient data is here given to prove the 
statement made above that large numbers 
of boys, in the formative period of life, are 
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permitted, unchecked, to cultivate the habit 
of gambling which, in many cases, will as- 
suredly prevent them from becoming use- 
ful citizens, if it does not entirely unfit 
them for doing honest work. Many of the 
investigators report the prevalence of swear- 
ing among the boys of all ages engaged in 
the games, and some report the habit of 
drinking among the older boys and men. 
Apparently the crap playing evil is not con- 
fined to any one locality, but prevails in 
all sections of the city,—in the district of 
the “brown stone front,” as well as in the 
locality of the poorer tenement house. The 
lack of “something else to do” may explain 
why many boys take to crap playing—es- 
pecially the older ones. 


saps It is difficult to say how the 
emedies evil can be most effectively 

for the Evil. Gealt with. The police could 
certainly do more than they are doing to 
mitigate it. But unless effort is also put 
forth by citizens who have the best inter- 
est of these boys at heart, the evil will not 
be stamped out. In this connection the 
words of the police captain quoted above 
deserve consideration. If citizens would 
feel it their duty to go out of their way 
to call the attention of a negligent police- 
man to such games, something might be 
accomplished in that way. But right here 
one investigator raises the question whether 
“the effect of police interference would not 
make the evil worse by driving the groups 
into alleys or courts or rooms, without the 
little air they get in the streets now?” 
It seems to the writer that in some in- 
stances such might be the effect of police 
interference, but not generally. Any method 
employed which will make it made difficult 
for street games to be played will have a 
beneficial effect at least so far as the young- 
er boys are concerned. 

The work of the settlement does not, of 
course, lie along the line of preventing crap 
playing in the streets by seeing that exist- 
ing laws are enforced, or in seeking an 
increase of legislation to prevent the evil. 
It lies rather along the line of providing 
a remedy for the evil in the way of a 
substitute for the street game. And such 
substitutes are being provided by the set- 
tlements in their clubs, classes and gym- 
nasia. Here perhaps will be found one 
remedy for the evil. 


The Boys Club in Civic Work 


Louis Heaton Pink 


University Settlement 


“In some portions of the city antiquated 
horse cars may still be seen, giving pic- 
turesque emphasis to the disregard of the 
public convenience. * * * The problem 
of transportation in the territory of Greater 


New York demands special, prompt and 
comprehensive treatment.” This is quoted 
from the message of Governor Hughes, Jan- 
uary 2, 1907. 

From the executive chamber to a boys 
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club of an East Side settlement is a long 
step. Yet the fight for the abolition of 
the horse cars, begun by the Milton Club 
of the University Settlement, has reached 
the state capitol. 

The Milton Club boasts less than twenty 
members. The average age is twenty-three. 
None comes of well-to-do parents; all are 
educated. There are lawyers, dentists, man- 
agers of stores and shops. Education they 
gained at the night schools. All had to 
work when they reached the legal age, some 
before. Net one but has known life as a 
messenger boy, errand boy or.as helper in 
a sweat shop. 

The club has been in existence some ten 
years, all but the first few spent at the 
University Settlement. The settlement is 
their alma mater and their devotion to it 
is very similar to the regard of the college 
graduate for his college. When the mem- 
bers wore knee breeches and consumed 
their time in fiery arguments over the bal- 
ance in the treasury, or the expulsion of 
an unruly member, their ideals were high. 
They looked forward to the day when they 
could, as a club, work for the betterment 
of neighborhood conditions. 

A series of children’s concerts was the 
first contribution of the club to civic work. 
Subsequently the Yiddish music halls were 
investigated, and the co-operation of the 
East Side press and of the actors’ union 
was secured in an effort to drive the shady 
story from the boards. The chief contribu- 
tion the club has made to the neighbor- 
hood is the fight for better transit facilities 
on the cross town horse car lines. 

Last spring a petition was sent to the 
State Board of Railroad Commissioners set- 
ting forth the need of improved transit fa- 
cilities on the lower East Side. The com- 
mission was urged to order a better and 
more regular schedule, that the cars be 
cleaned, adequately lighted, heated in win- 
ter, and that the system be ultimately elec- 
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trified—for only by electrification can sub- 
stantial and permanent relief be effected. 

The support of the East Side civic or- 
ganizations and of many prominent citizens 
was secured. After a public hearing the 
railroad commissioners ordered all that had 
been asked. 

The schedule has been somewhat im- 
proved. Within the past few weeks, after 
much prodding by the commission, stoves 
have been put in the cars. But the railroad 
company has made no move to electrify 
the lines; it will do what it is forced to 
do, no more. 

In November a petition signed by Judge 
Rosalsky, Lillian D. Wald, Joseph Baron- 
dess, Dr. David Blaustein, John Paley, Abra- 
ham Cohan, Dr. James H. Hamilton, and 
many other prominent east siders was sent 
to the mayor and to the board of estimate 
and apportionment requesting that body to 
order the bureau of franchises to inquire 
into the validity of the horse car franchises 
and further that the corporation counsel 
bring proceedings against the company for 
“misuser.” The report of the franchise 
bureau will be out before this article is 
printed. The opinion of the corporation 
counsel will follow shortly. 

It is thought that some of the franchises 
can be successfully attacked. The legis- 
lature will also be appealed to for direct 
legislation abolishing horse cars that pre- 
serve franchises for the company but that 
do not give service to the public. 

It cannot fairly be said the credit for 
the movement belongs to the Milton 
Club. The fight has been taken out 
of its hands. The Hast Side has been 
aroused and has made the cause its own. 
But the Milton Club started the movement 
and has kept it going. 

All this to show that the boys club ex- 
ists not merely for the training and de- 
velopment of its members, but is capable 
of important work along civic lines. 


Lincoln House, Boston 


James JenKins 


Lincoln House in Boston is an educational 
institution similar to the Boys Club in New 
York of which Mr. Tabor is manager. The 
work started nineteen years ago in a single 
rented room; now it has a splendid building, 
to which twenty clubs and forty-seven classes 
come every week. The transition has been 
gradual and healthy. It is the result of 
life and growth, and serves, therefore, as 
the framework of their activities, and not 
as the prop of anybody’s theories. 

John D. Adams is the director in charge 
and to his able, tactful management is due 
largely the present splendid condition of 
the house. There is a library, gymnasium, 
dispensary, boys’ play-room, girls’ play-room, 


Greenwich House 


baths, an ophthalmic department, manual 
training department, printing department, 
classes in cooking, sloyd, basketry, clay- 
modeling, cobbling, drawing, mechanical 
draughting and music. 

The total number enrolled in clubs and 
classes last year was 814. 

There are several facts in connection with 
this house that are specially interesting and 
commendable. One is the work done by 
the Graduate Club. A settlement or club 
that can keep its members interested after 
they become grown men and can make them 
in turn help in the work of that settlement 
or club is rather rare. Last year the Grad- 
uates Club members of the house were rep- 
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resented on the house committee; they pre- 
sented a list of excellent speakers for Sun- 
day afternon talks; they appeared and help- 
ed at the socials and other events of the 
house; and last and greatest, they consti- 
tuted a sort of house committee of direction 
during the summer months, arranging it 
so that at least one member would be at 
the house every evening. This made it pos- 
sible to Keep open several departments for 
the benefit of the neighborhood. 

An excellent idea was introduced in con- 
nection with the boys’ play-room. Several 
picture books to be colored with crayons 
were provided. The boys enjoyed the work 
and at the end of the season the twelve best 
books were chosen and the boys who had 
colored them were invited to take them to 
one of the hospitals. Tue books were given 
to sick children, with equal pleasure to them 
and to the boys who brought them. The 
most interesting part of the financial state- 
ment is the large amount given to the house 
by the various clubs and classes. These 
were partly dues, partly the results of en- 
tertainments given by the clubs, and partly 
voluntary gifts to the summer vacation fund. 


The Christmas season at 
Christodora House, New 
York, was one of good cheer 
to the residents and club members alike. 
Each day new parties of children were re- 
ceived, the trees standing in both houses 
throughout the week. In the afternoon the 
smaller boys and girls had their parties, 
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in the evening the older club members came 
together. On Saturday morning three hun- 
dred children who do not belong to regu- 
lar clubs but who come every week for the | 
children’s hour, were entertained. Several 
groups of children were taken uptown to 
the homes of friends while others in spe- 
cial need were given useful gifts, as well 
as toys and candy. 

The Sunday services are always of special 
interest at this time of the year. Christ- 
mas songs are sung by the children on the 
Sunday before New Year’s; this year they 
were led by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster. On 
New Year’s day the two houses were thrown 
open from three to eleyen and neighbor- 
hood friends received. A purse of fifty 
dollars was made up by the voluntary con- 
tributions of the clubs and enough more 
added by friends to make possible, needed 
repairs. 

Th recent death of Miss Alice Jackson 
cast a shadow over the otherwise festive 
season. 

At the Normal College Alumnae House, 
the problem of simplifying Christmas par- 
ties has been solved by the plan of combin- 
ing all clubs into two large rallies for boys 
and girls respectively. At first, as is so 
apt to be the case, a little pride was shown 
by the older club members, in playing with 
the younger ones, but this was soon forgot- 
ten in the excitement of the games and gen- 
eral Christmas cheer. A genuine gain in 
interclub friendship and neighborhood loy- 
alty was felt ag a result. 
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“Why Girls Go Wrong,” is answered in 
the January Ladies’ Home Journal by Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey, of the Juvenile Court of 
Denver, very concisely in the words: “I say 
it unhesitatingly; that nine-tenths of our 
girls go wrong because of the carelessness 
of parents.” Children read the daily papers, 
hear conversations not intended for them 
and are extremely curious regarding matters 
of sex. “I have no hesitation in stating 
that boys discuss it in a most improper and 
unfortunate way. I have been amazed to 
find that this same condition exists among 
girls to a much greater extent than I ever 
dreamed,” says Judge Lindsey. “I have 
learned this in the children’s court after 
repeated experiences in talking to little girls 
and their mothers in the privacy of my 
chambers, regarding their troubles brought 
to my attention by parents, officers, and prin- 
cipals of schools.” The sad part of the mat- 
ter is “The girl finds out too late what her 


- parents might have and should have told 


her in time.” 


“Thirty thousand Russians, men and 
women, are at present engaged in gathering 
interesting data as to the desires and inten- 
tions of the remaining one hundred and 
fifty million,” is the statement with which 
Robert Crozier Long opens his effort to 
penetrate the mystery of “The Russian Se- 
cret Police,” in the January Cosmopolitan. 
The “okhrana” is a vast “invertebrate” army 
of spies and detectives ready to turn its 
hand to anything from ferreting out a ter- 
rorist plot to inciting a “pogrom.” Hither 
“increased” or “extraordinary security” ex- 
ists over almost all Russia to-day and it is 
this fact that gives the secret political police 
its power and value for the law is practi- 
cally suspended. “Brain against brain,” 
however, says Mr. Long, “the average Rus- 
sian detective is no match for his adversar- 
ies, and backed though he is by the whole 
machinery of government and by endless re- 
sources he is more often than not evaded 
and foiled.” 
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Two-fifths of all blindness—there are sixty- 
five thousand or more blind persons in the 
United States, according to the last census— 
could have been prevented by precautionary 
or curative treatment, writes Helen Keller in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal for January, in an 
article, ““Unnecessary Blindness.” Of this 
one-quarter to one-tenth of the whole is due 
to what is called ‘‘ophthalmia neonatorum” 
—that is, “infantile ophthalmia.” “It is an 
inflammation of the eyes which attacks the 
new-born child and is one of the most pro- 
lific causes of blindness. It is occasioned 
by germs finding an entrance in the eyes of 
the child during the process of birth. The 
germs may be washed away with absorbent 
cotton and saline solution but the most cer- 
tain way is that “one or two drops of a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver of a determined 
strength be dropped in each eye of the new- 
born child.” This destroys the germs with- 
out injuring the eyes and its use would prac- 
tically eliminate this cause of blindness. 
One case of blindness in three due to this 
cause was shown by several years’ observa- 
tion at the New York School for the Blind. 


* *£ 


Edwin Markham, in the January Cosmo- 
politan, has drawn another of his graphic 
pictures of child-labor, this time in “The 
Sweat-Shop Inferno,” the fifth chapter of 
“The Hoe-Man in the Making.” But the 
forceful presentation Mr. Markham makes 
of cause and effect is marred by an unfortu- 
nate looseness of statement when he en- 
deavors to state the extent of the evil in 
figures. For example it is difficult to gather 
what is meant by an isolated statement such 
as: “In three hundred out of five hundred 
homes, women and children must work to 
eke out the living.’ There is no doubt, 
however, of what is meant by such things 
as “‘A child frequently earns only one cent 
an hour. The average income of the whole 
family is five dollars and seventy cents a 
week. Three out of five of these doomed 
workers who are making our clothes are led 
down to death by the white plague.” Over- 
drawn, possibly, but as long as the figures 
are accurate no more illegitimately over- 
drawn than is Dickens. The figures are not 


always accurate. 
* * * 


J. Horace McFarland, president of the 
American Civie Asociation, presents in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for January another 
of his “Beautiful America” series—‘And 
this is at the Nation’s Capital!” Theatre 
posters facing the capitol grounds and drugs, 
cigars and soda blatantly advertised on the 
historic ‘““Key Mansion” are among the blots 
on the ’scutcheon of the city planned by 
L’Enfant. 


* * * 

“T have now lying before me the official 
record of suicides in the United States from 
1885 to 1903,” writes James Cardinal Gib- 
bons, in the January Century, in a little 
sermon on The Moral Aspects of Suicide. 
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“It is calculated to excite in every patriotie 
and humane breast sentiments of compassion 
and deep concern. These statistics show a 
steady increase in nineteen years in this 
class of crime and misery.” Cardinal Gib- 
bons closes by comparing the life of Job with 
that of Cato, according ‘a higher degree of 
heroic virtue to the saint of the Bible than 
to the sage of Utica. The one yielded to the 
storm of adversity, the other bravely con- 
fronted it.” 
* * * 

The Railroad Trainmen’s Journal pub- 
lishes a sharp editorial criticism based on an 
account of a wreck which had reached them 
“reeking with cruelty and barbarism.” The 
paragraphs would have been strengthened 
immeasurably if the name of the road, time 
and place, and superintendent of the wreck- 
ing crew had been printed so as to admit 
of further inquiry on the part of anyone in- 
terested. As it is, the average reader places 
such paragraphs as the following in that un- 
profitable category—‘“abominable if true.” 

“A fast meat train was wrecked and the 
brakeman was pinned under the wreck. The 
company transferred every pound of meat 
and moved four other cars before it attempt- 
ed to do anything with the one under which 
the brakeman was buried. Friends, relatives 
and citizens protested, but without result, 
the officials took their own good time to get 
at the body. 

“Tt was one of the most inhuman exhibi- 
tions of official meanness we have ever 
known, and we have met a few, and the 
memory of it ought never to be forgotten by 
the men on that road. 

“Every man engaged in wrecking the train 
ought to have stopped work until ordered to 
start again for the purpose of finding the 
body of the brakeman. The fact that he was 
dead offered no excuse for the hoggishness 
that ordered him to remain under the wreck 
for forty hours.” 

* * * ‘ 

Miss Goodyear’s address before the New 
York State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection as to the cost items in a working 
man’s family budget in New York has been 
made the subject of widespread editorial 
comment in the newspapers. The labor press 
is now taking it up. The Railroad Train- 
men’s Journal reprints a considerable part 
of the addresses by Mr. Tucker, Miss Good- 
year and others, before the Rochester con- 
ference. The point of view of a wage-earner 
is put in a nut shell: “We know better than 
that (that vanity, fancy packages, special de- 
liveries and the like have unreasonably in- 
creased the cost of living). 


and other provisions have gone up, that 


clothing and the like have gone up and 


that when we compare the purchasing power 
of what is paid to-day with the purchasing 
power of what was paid fifteen years ago, 
we are not any better off and in some in- 


We who live in | 
the same house, buy the same necessaries | 
and follow the same old bent, know that the _ 
rent has gone up, that coal, flour, groceries, || 


| 
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stances, not so well off as then. . . . To live 
decently and honestly, comfortably and 
without waste, should be the right of every 
wage worker.” The Journal thinks that any 
immediate legislation fixing a legal mini- 
mum of wage is far remote “with the right 
of contract staring us in the face.” It 
hopes that the investigation will help settle 
the question as to whether ‘the producer be- 
gins to get a fair share of his product.’” 
* OK * 

A series of pictures by Bessie Marsh are 
published in the January Everybody’s. The 
title is The Cry of the Slums. They are not 
pretty pictures. Probably an artist would 
take as much exception to the drawing of 
them as the social worker who really knows 
conditions among the poor would take ex- 
ception to what they portray. These rooms 
are not so bad as the pasty basement on an 
East Side street, where a family of illiterate 
children were found at work making paper 
bags, or the ramshackle brutalities of exist- 
ence in the West Side rookery described in 
a recent publication of Greenwich House, 
New York. But the social workers who 
found them out would be the last to hold 
them up as illustrative of the life of the 
poor asa whole. That is a gift of portrayal 
possessed only by Dickens and Riis and a 
few others with big hearts and imaginations 
kindled by both discontent and hope. Here 

are rather the sketches of a chance reader 
of what is to her anew page of life, a reader 
' who has gone no further than the squalid 
headlines. 

These pictures then, are like flourishing 
an out-at-heel, ill-smelling sock before him 
who has hung up a fat, round Christmas 
stocking, fine-sspun and with gay clocks at 
the ankles. If he cannot be budged from 
his warm complacency by the showing of a 
darned, half-empty clean one, perhaps this 
will fetch him. But the poor wear both 

' gorts. Charles Edward Russell has written 
the accompanying text, stating that “a 
woman, who was also an artist, started one 
day on a tour of the real New York to see 
with her own eyes and note for her own Ssat- 
isfaction the glories of our prosperity and 
the triumphs of our civilization.” Here is 
one paragraph on what she saw: 

“And in a garret, just under the eaves, she 
saw a woman who had been left alone in 
the world and who earned a trifle of bread 
by stitching things for you and me to wear; 
and want and misery and suffering had 
warped the mind that should have been full 
and strong and aspiring, until it was dark 
and dusty, like the hole wherein she abode 
and stitched things for you and me.” 

* %* * 

In the January Outlook, Elizabeth Mc- 
Cracken tells how the working girl is trans- 
formed into a craftsman at the Manhattan 
Trade School, New York City. Miss Mc- 
Cracken’s account of the school’s work was 
written last spring, before the new building 
at 209 Hast Twenty-third street was ac- 
quired and the courses were enlarged. Con- 
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sequently her account is not entirely accur- 
ate. But a good idea of the work the school 
is accomplishing may be obtained from the 
article. 

The school is entirely without precedent. 
Trade schools are by no means uncommon 
in Europe but each one of them is minutely 
adapted to the needs of the particular city 
or county in which they are located. At 
the Manhattan school the “trades center 
about the skilled use of certain tools, train- 
ing in the proper handling which had 
hitherto been impossible to obtain except 
by an actual apprenticeship, at once ill paid 
and, because of the nature of several of 
the tools, dangerous for the untaught 
worker.” 

“During the school’s first year, 244 girls 
were enrolled. At the end of the year, 43 
of these had completed their courses and 
obtained employment. At the _ be- 
ginning of the second year 113 of the form- 
er pupils returned to the school and 195 
new students came in, making a total of 
808. Of. these, 91 became qualified for 
trades before the end of the year and were 
placed.” 

There are four departments in the school 
—the branch which teaches the handling of 
the trade tools, and the academic, art and 
hygienic departments. Each student, in 
whatever branch of trade training she may 
be interested, is also required to work in 
each of the other three departments. 

Bearing in mind the fact that the untrain- 
ed girl apprentice is often obliged to work 
unpaid until the trade is learned, the fol- 
lowing table showing the wages of trained 
beginners in trade from the Manhattan 
School is of interest: 


Average weekly wage received by 108 


NOW PA URWOTK Pee wentecnedsds srenorsorenegenes $4.74 
Operating department (25 girls)..... 5.14 
Pasting department (20 girls) ...... 4.92 
Dressmaking department (42 girls)... 4.68 
Millinery department (21 girls) 4.19 


Editorially the Owtlook says: 

“Such institutions as Hampton, Northfield 
and the Manhattan Trade School are setting 
an example, not only for our public schools, 
but also for our private schools and uni- 
versities. The future development of the 
United States in economic welfare and in 
national character will be determined in 
no small degree by the intelligence and 
promptness with which that example is 
followed.” 

* * a 

The first number of The Village, a journal 
for village life, made its appearance in De- 
cember. In the foreword the editor says: 

“We mean to have a great deal to say 
about village improvement. That is, really, 
the chief object of the magazine; but we are 
not going to spell it with a big O. We 
mean to make it interesting, and inform- 
ing, and amusing, and perhaps inspiring.” 

The magazine is arranged in an attractive 
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style; it is handsomely illustrated and con- 
tains some forty pages of village improve- 
ment ideas. It is published at 35 Nassau 
street, New York, with editorial offices at 
Hyde Park, Mass. 

* * * 

The February number of the Kindergar- 
ten Magazine and Pedagogical Digest will 
give special reference to the educational 
magazines of the United States and foreign 
countries. 

* * * 

Originality is not a synonym for inde- 
pendence, but it’s a combination of the two 
which really gives the zest and hold upon 
public opinion characteristic of the weekly 
issues of The Independent. Coupled with 
these is a persistent habit of incursion into 
the outlying spheres of social activity and 
discussion, where standards are _ shifting. 
Of articles which bear upon international 
conditions to be published in 1907 are those 
by Prince Kropotkin on Tolstoy’s Influence 
in Russia; Alvin F. Sanborn on How the 
French Anarchists Get Themselves Heard, 
and William English Walling on The Peas- 
ants’ Revolt in Russia, and Professor Rich- 
ard Gottheil on Zionism. In the field of 
civics—Professor L. S. Rowe will describe 
municipal government as it is found in 
Rio de Janeiro; Clinton Rogers Woodruff 
on Municipal Franchises; Samuel HE. Moffat 
on Municipal Ownership; Dr. James John- 
son on The Solution of the Milk Problem; 
and—no doubt an engaging narrative—The 
Social Activities of Mr. Joseph Lee of Bos- 
ton as told by himself. During the past 
year The Independent has had articles by 
BE. G. Wells and others of a socialist bent, 
challenging at least the property principles 
underlying the average family group. Up- 
ton Sinclair will shortly tell of the experi- 
ence of six months at the Helicon Home 
Colony; and Charlotte Perkins Gilman will 
set forth her proposition as to paid mother- 
hood. The economic autobiographies which 
have been a distinctive feature during re- 
cent months will be continued by those of 
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South’), and of a butler. There will be 
articles on poverty by James MacKaye; in- 
dustry, by A. Sakolski; crime, by J. 
Brown; the census, by W. J. Ghent; and 
race prejudice, by H. G. Wells. 


* * xX 


What might be called an intervie 
of the newer nationalism as the Unite 
States knows it, will find expression in the 
year’s Outlook. To begin with a series of 
six studies of American cities is announced 
for 1907, contributed by the president of 
the American Civie Association. The 
“slory”’ of Boston, Buffalo, Savannah, De- 
troit, Washington and Minneapolis—their 
material prosperity, civic righteousness and 
the growth of aesthetic appreciation—will 
be the main lines along which Mr. Me 
Farland’s articles will run. In four articles 
Harold J. Howland will tell the story of 
staple products that form a foundation for 
our national wealth—wheat, corn, cotton 
and iron. In this field also there will be 
a continuation of the series upon industrial 
democracy which has been running during 
1906, and a further national survey is antici- 
pated in four articles on the North West 
by John Foster Carr; a group of character 
studies on twelve creative Americans; and 
an intimate study of middle western social 
development by Charles Moreau Harger. 
Ernest Hamlin Abbott. will contribute a 
series of articles on the care and training 
of children in the home, and Miss Elizabeth 
McCracken will discuss The Servant and. 
the Mistress as drawn from her personal | 
investigations. A picturesque feature will 
be a series of pictures of street life in | 
European capitals by Arthur Hewitt. Re: 
cent dispatches from London told how the | 
London bobbies arrested Mr. Hewitt for 
endeavoring to infuse some old London thor- » 
oughfares with the audibly American spirit | 
of New Year’s Eve. An imagination capable | 
of offering such engaging effrontery to Bri- 
tish tradition is bound to see through the | 
ordinary garb of London, Paris and Berlin | 
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‘TIRED charity workers can have a month’s agree- 
able winter outing in the south for sixty dollars, 
including transportation and return (from New York 
City). 


Write for descriptive circular. 


THE BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High School 
education. An allowance of $7.00 and $10.00 
per month is made for uniforms and books. 
For information address 

Superintendent School of Nurses, 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 


Cherry Street, New York City. 


COMMONS, Room 535, 156 I’ifth Avenue. Kindly enclose ' 
postage if a reply is desired. 


The Editor is looking especially at this season for | 
men and women who are qualitied to organize new 
activities or to assume the direction of existing soci- 
eties. There is, however, the usual demand for “visit- 
ors” who have had training i in organized charity work. 

Definite information concerning the more responsible 
positions cannot suitably be printed, but we need, for | 
instance, 


1. Aman accustomed to travel, who can undertake a | 
financial secretaryship; 


| 
! 
| 
2. Another, who is interested in public school better- | 
| 


ment, to direct a campaign; 


3. A man or woman to take charge of a well-estab- | 
lished settlement in the West | 


For an extended notice of the Exchange | 
see final cover page of this issue. | 
| 


